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THIS MONTH'S . COVER: PROVIDENCE 


Painted for a French atlas by ]. Milbert and lithographed by Deroy, the cover view shows 
Providence, Rhode Island, as it was in 1827, a flourishing seaport of 15,000 inhabitants. 
Already its history reached back almost 200 years; it had been founded in 1636 by Roger 
Williams when he was banished from Massachusetts. The new settlement, at the head of 
the Providence River about 30 miles from the Atlantic Ocean, attracted a horde of refugees 
from other colonies, for it was established on principles of religious freedom and complete 
separation of church and state. Assuming the characteristics of its capital, Rhode Island 
continued for several generations jealous of its freedom. An Act of Independence by the 
Rhode Island Assembly preceded the American Declaration by two months. It was the 
last of the thirteen original colonies to ratify the Federal Constitution. . . .This print 
appears through the courtesy of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company. . . . Provt- 
dence today accounts for three-eighths of the population of Rhode Island—the nation’s most 
densely populated State. Exceeding all other States in per capita industrial output, it 1s 97.5 
per cent urban. Water-borne freight in the Providence harbor is now chiefly coastwise 
commerce. Manufactures of the present city (above ) include rubber goods, jewelry, and tex- 
tile and machine shop products. Second largest in New England, tts population 1s 243,000. 
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GENDREAU 


DOG FIGHTS and 


ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


FAIRLY successful 

owner-manager of 
a pre-war manufactur- 
ing business once said, 
“Organization? Huh! I 
just throw a man in, 
and if he’s any good he'll 
make a place for him- 


THOMAS ROY JONES 


President, American Type Founders, Inc. 
Chairman, Executive Committee, American Management Association 


Well-known for his leadership in current thinking 
on management problems, Mr. Jones here suggests 
that it is the permanent job of the chief executive con- 
tinually to adjust his organization to the changing 
relative effectiveness with which subordinate execu- 


tives apply their abilities. This is one of a series 
of articles on subjects of importance by men whose 
experience gives their point of view especial value. 


is born only of mental 
laziness, failure, or un- 
willingness to think a 
problem through to a 
conclusion, an unwilling- 
ness even to recognize the 
existence of a problem, 
or an absorption with one 


self.” 

Anyone with organization experience will readily 
picture the result of such a policy. The good man 
will make a place for himself, and the best man will 
win, but the one may be a good bluffer and the other 
the best politician. The chance that the good business 
man or the best executive will have an opportunity to 
rise to the top is small, as they are usually not built for 
that particular brand of dog-fight. The chances that 
the enterprise will be split by political factions and 
that executive time will be wasted in political deals are 
overwhelming. 

Such a policy of operation, if policy it may be called, 


phase of the business to 
the neglect of the others. Such an organization may 
flourish under a pioneering condition—that is, one in 
which new sellers’ markets prevail, where competition 
is not keen, and in which profit margins are wide; but 
in a highly competitive field it is apt to have its troubles. 
But can we say that there is no merit whatever to the 
gentleman’s idea of dog-eat-dog? Is a modicum of 
dog-eat-dog essential to the efficient operation of any 
live enterprise? Could an executive prevent the dog- 
eat-dog process even if he tried? Let’s pursue this 
thought farther, it is the thesis of this article. 
Every business should have an organization chart. 











That can be taken as an axiom. 
It is of importance. But of 
primary importance is the ap- 
proach of the man who is mak- 
ing up the chart and who will 
operate the organization of 
which the chart becomes a 
picture. 

The usual procedure in 
drawing up a chart occurs in 
an organization which is al- 
ready functioning. The head 
of the business draws up a 
chart of his organization as he 
sees it and assigns to each exec- 
utive the title and duties which 
he already has or which the 
head thinks he has. In other 
words, he merely draws for 
himself a picture of what he 
believes to be the conditions 
in, to him, a smoothly oper- 
ating and satisfactory business 
machine. He sees the machine 
as such: rigidly constructed, 
with accurately made gears of 
fixed dimensions, which re- 
volve at prescribed speeds on 
fixed axes. He makes his pic- 
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Born in Kingman, Kan., Thomas Roy Jones studied 
at the State university and later did graduate work at 
the Harvard School of Business Administration. During 
the World War he served as a captain on the general 
staff. Afterward he was successively works manager, 
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facturers of printing presses. He is chairman of the 
executive committee of the American Management Asso- 
ciation; president, the National Printing Equipment 
Association; and was this year elected a vice-president 
of the International Committee oj Scientific Management. 


somewhat as follows: “Here 
is a function. Is it a manufac- 
turing or a sales function? 
How does the dictionary de- 
fine ‘manufacturing’ and 
‘sales’? What is a manufac- 
turing function?” He sets up . 
a machine designed on the 
basic principle of the meanings 
of words. These meanings 
need not be taken from the 
dictionary; they can come 
from textbooks, from articles 
or papers on how the other 
fellow did it; or, most prob- 
ably, they come from his own 
preconceived definitions of the 
words which designate the 
divisions of functions, oper- 
ations, or duties which he is 
endeavoring to set up. 

His next step is to fit into the 
design he has made the various 
human gears which he may 
have on hand or may be able 
to obtain in the open market. 
This done, he is well satisfied 
with the beautiful result, the 
perfection of the design, its 





ture and, in so doing, at least 
in his own mind, he perpetu- 
ates present practice whether it be good or bad. 

The man who is newly elected to the head of a busi- 
ness from the outside has an overwhelming advantage 
over the man of whom we have been talking, even 
though he may be as near like him in methods of 
thought and action as two men may be. The advan- 
tage comes through the fact that he brings to the prob- 
lem, entirely without his volition or thought, a fresh 
point of view. When he sits down to draw his picture 
he has in mind a brand new machine; one containing 
gears of dimensions and functions which he is to de- 
termine for himself. When he finishes he has just 
that, and he proceeds to fit men into the places of the 
various gears, with the belief that, with his carefully 
prepared basic design, he will have a nicely balanced, 
evenly running mechanism with a low rate of de- 
preciation. 

Let’s follow his process of designing. He first blocks 
out his major divisions, such as Administration, Fi- 
nance, Sales, Manufacturing, Engineering, Account- 
ing, and Personnel, with the various operating sub- 
divisions. He then allocates functions or duties to these 
general divisions, in which his process of thought is 





permanency and obvious abili- 
ty to function without friction. 
He has finished a job to which he need not return ex- 
cept that a gear fail, in which case he merely removes 
that gear and drops another into its place. He can hang 
a picture of his design (the organization chart) on the 
wall or put it in a book for all to see, admire, and follow 
with inflexible and permanent precision. 

But both of our hypothetical, organization-minded 
gentlemen have made three serious mistakes. Their 
first and basic mistake lies in thinking of an organi- 
zation as a machine. If the reader thinks that the 
writer has here built a straw man so that he might 
have something to knock down, let him listen to any 
college lecturer on the subject; let him watch almost 
any professional management engineer; let him read 
almost any article, pamphlet or textbook on the sub- 
ject; let him discuss the subject with other business 
men; and, most fruitfully, let him try to get an objec- 
tive view of his own thought processes and his attitude 
toward his own organization. 

An organization cannot be, and never was, a ma- 
chine. The reason is the obvious one that an organi- 
zation is not constructed of the materials used in engi- 
neering practice, which materials are tangible, capable 

















of being molded or shaped, and which possess rela- 
tively fixed, measurable, and predictable properties; 
nor is it even constructed of human beings. An organi- 
zation is constructed of intangible Auman abilities 
which are possessed of not one of those qualities in- 
dispensable to materials and used in the design of 
machine parts. 

Either of our hypothetical business men may con- 
ceivably say, “Very well, I follow you, but so what? 
I can still set up my organization chart, fit it, > I go, to 
the abilities available, and then go about any o.ner busi- 
ness, safe in the assurance that I have a structure which 
will not change.” But here the second common error 
is made: Human abilities change through inherent 
adaptability, development through experience, health 
changes, aging, or other causes. Conditions of market, 
customer demands, public thought, technical processes, 
producing equipment, and other variables change, and 
with them change the requirements for combinations 
of abilities. These changes take place faster than is 
commonly realized. Organization, therefore, is a con- 
tinuous process. An executive who does not recon- 
sider his organization structure every six months in 
the light of the human and other changes is not cover- 
ing his job. 

The third error which our friends have made is that 
the organization chart represents anything other than 
a rough idea of a temporary group of conditions. The 
very act of drawing up a chart connotes finality and 
lulls the drawer to a feeling of security and perma- 
nence. This is the great danger of a chart. 

Let us now get back to the dog-eat-dog theme. 
Granted that organizations are, basically, groupings of 
human abilities, it is evident that there is but little 
science in organizing. It is mostly art. Combinations 
of abilities in human beings vary infinitely. The 
mathematical expression of the chances of two persons 
meeting the same set of specifications is practically 
zero. The Siamese twins of heredity and 
environment with the myriad variants em- 
bodied in each are the executive’s chief 
personnel problems. And no matter how 
hard the chief executive tries today to de- 
lineate the functions of the human units in 
his ideal organization, the relative specific 
abilities of those units is what will determine 
the design of his organization a year from 
today, and the interplay of changes in rela- 
tive abilities and in requirements will deter- 
mine the design of that organization five 
years from now. The intelligent organizer 
must recognize these premises and form 
his thought and action accordingly. The 
organization process becomes an analysis of 
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requirements; a rough grouping into related functions; 
a study of the abilities available with relation to the 
requirements; a determination of the relative strength 
of specific abilities insofar as such a determination is 
possible (which may not be so far) and then a realign- 
ment of functions to fit the relative abilities as they 
are grouped in each human unit almost without re- 
gard to the theoretical logic of the new alignment. 
As it has been impossible accurately to gauge relative 
abilities, especially if the executive or any part of the 
organization is new, the executive must realize that 
even now he has not arrived at a finished plan, but that 
adjustment will come and that the most active phases 


- of the inevitable adjustments should take place as soon 


as possible. To this end, in the process of making the 
organization plans effective, he will probably find it 
expedient to indicate borders of authority and respon- 
sibility only roughly so that he may watch the process 
of adjustment and legitimatize new alignments as they 
take place and become apparently desirable. In other 
words, he accepts the inevitability of flux, and makes 
his plans with the purpose of making it possible for 
the best man to win. He adopts a bit of the dog-eat- 
dog policy. 

This is no policy for a lazy man. It is no policy be- 
cause it entails continuous watchfulness to see that 
friction is minimized, to stamp out any attempts to 
make political hay, to harmonize jealousies, and, in 
short, to see that harmony prevails—within limits— 
and to work toward co-operative working on border- 
line cases. The executive who does this has assigned 
himself a permanent job, but if that is not as it should 
be, what is the permanent job of the chief executive? 

Let’s remember this: the lower in the gradation of 
responsibilities a man’s position may be, the easier it 
is to fix definite limits to his activities. It becomes 
almost impossible to do other than generalize in the 
higher executive ranks. Perhaps it is time for a few 
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examples. Let’s consider the comptroller. What are 
the functions of the comptroller? The writer doesn’t 
know. If he were asked the question, he would answer, 
“Let’s see the comptroller.” 

The dictionary says that the comptroller is the chief 
accounting officer, but he may or may not be. There 
was one comptroller who was given the duties of chief 
accounting officer. After a few months the president 
noticed that many little matters which he had been 
deciding among the major executives were no longer 
coming to his attention. He began to receive penciled 
notes saying, “We had a little meeting on such a matter 
and decided so and so. If agreeable to you, we'll go 
ahead,” signed with the initials of the comptroller. 
Larger and larger questions were short-circuited to 
the increasing relief and satisfaction of the president. 
Superior ability was absorbing responsibility. Dog was 
consuming dog to the increasing profit of the business. 
Eventually the president had no alternative to chang- 
ing the comptroller’s title to that of assistant general 
manager, but that was only a change in title. The 
man had made himself the assistant general manager, 
while the organization chart had shown him to be 
comptroller and had defined his duties as chief account- 
ing officer. The flexible walls of his organizational 
compartment had expanded steadily under the pres- 
sure of his abilities until they surrounded the activities 
of every department of the business. 

A new man was given the title of comptroller. He 
had come highly recommended, but in the new job 
his relative abilities were insufficient to hold the terri- 
tory which should have been that of the chief account- 
ing officer. Month by month his job shrank, and the 
president could almost visualize the shrinkage. Others 
were making decisions which the comptroller should 
have made. Eventually the shrinkage reached the 
point where it was necessary to get a new comptroller. 
The new man took the shrunken job, slowly and care- 
fully expanded it step by step, until he had, through his 
own relative abilities, not only expanded his horizons 
to that of chief accounting officer but had filled in some 
gaps in other parts of the organization and had assumed 
a respected place in the councils of the company. 


In the period of five or six years in which the above 
series of events took place, at no instant was the 
comptroller’s job what it had been at an instant six 
months previous. It expanded, contracted, and shifted 
as conditions and abilities changed, but all the time 
the organization chart said “Comptroller—Chief Ac- 
counting Officer.” If the president had insisted on 
a rigid adherence to the organization chart at any of 
the three major stages of change, he would have (1) 
never discovered an excellent assistant; (2) suffered a 
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serious partial breakdown in his accounting division; 
(3) prevented the emergence finally of a capable ac- 
counting officer. 

A sales manager may possess a keen sense of product 
requirements and technique of satisfying them. He 
may thus dominate engineering design or product 
policy. A sales manager who makes a huge success in 
bringing a sales force or product up from nothing, may 
flounder painfully under the strain of planning for and 
operating in methodical manner the sales force which 
he has built up. The treasurer may have a peculiar 
bent for solving certain sales problems and soon. The 
smart chief executive makes maximum use of the 
varied and unduplicated assortments of abilities en- 
closed in his human packages. 


This article has not explained how to set up an 
organization nor even how to make an organization 
chart. It has emphasized that organizing is the major 
job in massed human activity, and that the job is con- 
tinuous. It has emphasized that no two organizational 
groupings can be alike even with two successive sets of 
personnel in one company. It has stated the necessity 
of the careful drafting of an organization chart, but has 
intimated that there may be periods when the best place 
for the finished chart may be in the center drawer of 
the chief’s desk provided that the chief is thoroughly 
familiar with the chart’s details and with the exact 
reasons for its being in the drawer. The easy way is 
to nail the chart on the bulletin board, but the more 
productive one may be its careful use under the chief’s 
continual watchfulness and tactful arbitration of juris- 
dictional disputes. In that way the dog-eat-dog process 
is kept within productive limits. 

Organizing is the assembling of a human jigsaw 
puzzle in which the pieces never exactly fit and which, 
like Alice, change their relative sizes from time to time. 
These pieces are made of combinations of human abili- 
ties and characteristics and not of human beings. This 
thought is basic and, when absorbed, forms a founda- 
tion, not alone for organizing, but for an appreach to, 
personnel relations. 

The chief executive should welcome the facts as they 
are, for in an organization in which those facts are 
recognized there is life and progress. 

Because organizations are made up of the inherent 
abilities and characteristics of individuals which an 
organization will finally reflect, there emerges a salient 
fact which becomes the controlling factor: it is a funda- 
mental truth that individuals are subject to either pro- 
gression or retrocession. A static condition obtains 
only temporarily and an organization in which these 
forces have become static is definitely retrocessive. 
Following retrocession there comes a funeral. 
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CUSHING 


DISCOVERIES and DIVIDENDS 


MAURICE HOLLAND 


Director, Division of Engineering and Industrial Research, 
National Research Council 


ie IS a happy, and not wholly acci- 
dental, coincidence that when our 
geographic frontier was dissolving into 
settled country, the frontiers of science 
were being pushed forward to encom- 
pass discoveries which demanded de- 
velopment. The frontier fading fore- 
told that the demand for many goods 
would level out with a flattening popu- 
lation curve. The new frontier prom- 
ised new products, new demands, and 
the means of cultivating intensively the 
markets whose extensive cultivation 
was approaching an end. There might 
never be another boom in washboards, 
but who could say that the future might 
not hold many booms in electric wash- 
ing machines? 

We can see now that at least part of 
the promise of the new frontier has 
been fulfilled. Since 1879 no less than 


fifteen major manufacturing industries 
have developed out of scientific re- 
search. What they mean to our econo- 
my may best be measured by imagining 
where we should be without them. It 
has been estimated that these fifteen 
industries have created, directly and 
indirectly, no fewer than 15,000,000 
new jobs. 

Mention of the important new indus- 
tries probably brings first to everyone’s 
mind the names of inventors and dis- 
coverers whose exploits have gained 
almost legendary stature: Bell—the 
telephone; Edison—the electric light 
and phonograph; Marconi, deForest, 
and Fessenden—the radio; Hall— 
aluminum; Baekeland—synthetic 
resins; and the Wright Brothers—the 
airplane. Such a list of pioneers cannot 
help but be unfair in its omissions; as 
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more recent years it becomes even more 
difficult to determine who are the out- 
standing figures. 

More and more research is being 
carried on co-operatively by dozens, 
sometimes hundreds, of individuals 
whose work is co-ordinated by a direc- 
tor of research who must be an adminis- 
trator as well as a scientist. Represent- 
ing this second generation of industrial 
research leaders are such men as Robert 
B. Colgate, of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet; 
Gustave Egloff, of Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts; Lewis W. Waters, of General 
Foods; Francis C. Frary of the Alumi- 
num Company of America; and John 
Johnson, of United States Steel. 


In the Future 


If a part of the promise of the new 
frontier has been fulfilled, just as surely 
another part of it is on the threshold 
of fulfillment. In some instances, as 
with television, it has been waiting for 
the winds of business to blow more hot 
than cold. Let’s look at four of the 
most recently developed products. 

The first goes back a few years to 
the story of the slaughter of the little 
pigs, which resulted—among other 
things—in mountains of pigs’ hair. 
Alert research workers in the Goodrich 
laboratories procured some of it, matted 
it, impregnated it with latex, and are 
now providing the furniture and auto- 
mobile industries with a resilient up- 
holstery material which takes the place 
of coiled springs. 

The second is a cellulose material 
somewhere between a paper and a tex- 
tile, marketed under the trade name of 
Pervel. Sheets, pillow-cases, draperies, 
and aprons made of this substance sell 
at a price which makes it practicable 
to throw them away as soon as they 
are soiled. 

Another newcomer appears in an 
ash-tray—it might be almost any article 
—made from bagasse, sugar cane refuse 
squeezed dry of its liquid sugar. It is 
a plastic material which is cheaper and 
in some respects better than those al- 
ready developed, and may become of 
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one comes down to the discoveries of 



















considerable _ signifi- 
cance to the economy 
of the South. 

Fourth is a “midget 
sun” in the form of 
an 85-watt mercury 
arclamp whose 
brightness is one-fifth 
that of the sun’s sur- 
face, and yet it is no 
larger than a cigar. 
Developed by the 
General Electric 
Company, it looks 
toward application in 
photo - engraving, 
blueprinting, search- 
lights, and therapeu- 
tic work. Because 
enormously high 
pressures and heat are 
developed in produc- 
ing its brilliant light, 
the lamp is water- 
cooled. Three gallons 
of water flow past the 
midget each minute 
through a special 
water jacket. 

At one time the 
motivator and the by- 
product of post-1879 
industries, industrial 
research has come it- 
self to be of an industry’s proportions, 
up from very humble beginnings. 
Gradually, toward the close of the last 
century, university scientists and busi- 
ness men began to find a common lan- 
guage, with engineering schools sup- 
plying the interpreters. Together they 
perfected better machines and trained 
competent men to use them. For a 
time, notably in the development of 
quantity-production procedures and in 
the solving of their essentially mechani- 
cal problems, this loose association 
worked rather well. Even the best of 
the engineers, however, were frequently 
unable to utilize successfully the more 
abstruse facts which were coming out 
of the university laboratories. Thus it 
came about, some 35 or 40 years ago, 
that leaders in industry began to sense 
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dimly that certain elements of the 
university research organization would 
have to be incorporated in the existing 
industrial machine. This was the be- 
ginning of industrial research as the 
industry we know today. 

By 1920 the number of industrial 
laboratories had grown to 500, their 
personnel to 6,600, their annual expen- 
diture to $25,000,000. This, nonetheless, 
was merely a foothold; few industries 
were favored more by the prosperity 
of the "Twenties than industrial re- 
search. Even after two years of de- 
pression, in 1931, the National Research 
Council counted some 1,600 labora- 
tories, staffed with 30,000 research 
workers and expending $150,000,000. 
Last year the number of laboratories 
had increased by about 100, personnel 
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had increased to 32,- 
000, and funds allo- 
cated to research 
totalled close to $200,- 


000,000. 
In addition to the 
industrial research 


engaged in indepen- 
dently by some 1,700 
companies, there is 
that carried on in 
the laboratories of 
trade associations, 
universities, consult- 
ing agencies, the Mel- 
lon Institute, the Bat- 
telle Institute, and 
others. To solve their 
common problems 
upwards of 85 indus- 
tries maintain re- 
search facilities co- 
operatively through 
their trade associa- 
tions. The _ labora- 
tories of 100 universi- 
ties have been open at 
one time or another 
to help find answers 
to industrial problems 
embedded in the 
fundamentals of phy- 
sics and chemistry. 
The Mellon Institute, 
where industrial research may be 
hired on a fellowship basis at the rate 
of $6,000 a man-year, has lately been 
receiving the annual sum of $1,000,000. 
A complete reckoning of the amount 
of industrial research in the United 
States should include also the less 
formal activity carried on in odd plant 
corners—half laboratories, half work- 
shops; but of its extent there can be 
no accurate estimate. These labora- 
tories—in trade associations, universi- 
ties, agencies, institutes, and half-com- 
mitted businesses—account for perhaps 
another $20,000,000 each year. From 
1929 until 1935 expenditures by the 
Government on research of a more or 
less comparable nature ranged between 
$123,000,000 and The 
grand total comes to about $300,000,000. 


q 71,000,000. 
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That much science annually brings 
joy to the hearts of Sunday supplement 
editors. Slightly retouched, it first glad- 
dens, then frightens, the movie-going 
public. It gives politicians the Ameri- 
can standard of living to talk about. 
But the fact remains that we spend 
each year less on industrial research 
than we do on cosmetics. 

To be sure, the cosmetic industry has 
a head start of a good many thousand 
years, and $300,000,000 is a sizable sum 
to spend on cosmetics or industrial re- 
search or anything else. There is this 
distinction to be made, however. 
Grease paint is spread over the counte- 
nances of our people in a fairly even 
layer; industrial research, on the other 
hand, is spread over our business popu- 
lace if not in daubs at least in an ex- 
tremely uneven fashion. It is reflected, 
for example, in research employment. 
Of 147 identical companies which 
have had research laboratories since 
1920, 26 concerns have been employing 
nearly twice as many at research work 
as have the remaining 121. 

The largest growth in research 
activity has taken place in newly- 
developed, mass-production industries 
in which production is concentrated 
in large enterprises—petroleum, rubber, 
chemicals, automobiles, and the elec- 
trical industries. Again turning to the 
personnel yardstick, approximately half 
of all research workers are to be found 
in the laboratories of seven industries, 
and a quarter in electric utilities, elec- 
tric communication, and the manufac- 
ture of electrical equipment. Most of 
the research personnel in the electrical 
industries is employed by the three 
largest companies. 

This tendency toward concentration 
of research was apparent long before 
the depression, but certainly the last 
few years did little to retard it. The 
record is this: 

Dollars 


$150,000,000 
200,000,000 


Laboratories Workers 
1,620 


1,767 


1931 


1937 


30,000 
32,000 

In the six intervening years the num- 
ber of laboratories increased by 9 per 
cent; the appropriation, 33 per cent. 
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The average appropriation of the com- 
panies which did carry on research 
grew from $92,500 to $113,000. It 
brings to mind the line: “The rich 
get richer, and the poor get poorer.” 
Why is it that this lopsidedness has 
appeared, and if anything is becoming 
more accentuated? There are some 
who believe that the answer is plain 
enough, who trace it to what they 
regard as the increasing concentration 
of American industry. But those who 
find this answer have lost sight of the 
fact that it is industrial research which 
lies behind the headlong growth of 
some of our biggest corporations. It 
was industrial research which wrought 
the changes in that whole group of 
facilities which enter into the quantity 
production of goods. It was likewise 
industrial research which applied and 
extended our knowledge of the compo- 
sition of the stuff of the universe. 


Five Aids 


No, there is no such simple answer 
to why some industries and some com- 
panies have come to participate in in- 
dustrial research and other industries 
and other companies have not. Let 
us look at some of the more important 
considerations which have tended to 
favor an extensive research program: 

1. ENviroNMENT. Some industries 
have been born in science. Very often 
the men who brought them into 
the world have continued, at 
least for a few years, in respon- 
sible posts as guardians for the 
growing children. In such an 
atmosphere, in the shadow of a 
great scientist or a great dis- 
covery, it is only natural for re- 
search to be continued. Even 
the most skeptical comptroller 
has found it difficult to veto 
adequate appropriations for fur- 
ther scientific nourishment and 
perhaps the sponsoring of a new 
brother or two. And even 
though he may consider that 
the first invention was a lucky 
strike, he senses vaguely what 
Francis Bacon made articulate 
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300 years betore: “If many useful dis- 
coveries have been made by accident 
or upon occasion when men were not 
seeking for them but were busy about 
other things, no one can doubt but that 
when they apply themselves to seek 
and make this their business, and that, 
too, by method and in order—and not 
by desultory impulses—they will dis- 
cover far more.” 

2. BaLANcebD ProcraMs. Here again 
the industries which have been born in 
test tubes or on blue prints have an 
advantage over industries which have 
their roots farther back in the past and 
have grown willy-nilly. Their mana- 
gers know instinctively that the pri- 
mary purpose of industrial research is 
to enhance or guarantee profits and not 
to account for another beautiful build- 
ing with which to impress the neighbor- 
hood. They do not look upon it as a 
luxury, nor even chiefly as a slot ma- 
chine which produces new products— 
delightful as they may be to the pub- 
licity department. 

In addition to producing new busi- 
ness, they count on research activity 
to reduce costs of production, to reduce 
operating costs of customers, to increase 
the utility of existing products, to assist 
in standardization, and to anticipate 
It is 
not without significance, moreover, 
that some of our most efficiently-man- 


sources of future competition. 
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aged companies are members of in- 
dustries which trace their origin to 
the laboratory and to the rigors of the 
scientific method. To them industrial 
research is not decoration; it is an 
activity whose influence pervades the 
entire company, encouraging the heads 
of every department to ask questions 
and to find their answers. 

3. Narurar Firness. Some indus- 
tries, this heading implies, are by their 


very nature research industries and 


some are not. In relative terms this 
may be so. In absolute terms it is not. 
It is simply a variation of the familiar: 
“My business is different.” Marble had 
been cut tediously and laboriously in 
much the same manner from the build- 
ing of the pyramids until 1935. If ever 
there was an industry which seemed 
fitted to deny that science could help 
it, this was it. Yet, as we shall see in 
a few minutes, this business was not 
different. 

Without 


exception, every company which has 


4. Executive Interest. 


been able to produce or protect 





profits effectively over a period of time 
through industrial research has done 
so because there has been a man very 
near the top who has understood the 
aims and functions of research and who 
would serve in hard times as their 
champion. He may have been the in- 
ventor, or the science-minded president, 
or a research director who possessed an 
exceptional amount of personal force, 
but whoever he was he has always been 
present. Of twelve directors of research 
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in industrial laboratories whose careers 
and achievements are described in [n- 
dustrial Explorers (Harpers, 1928) two 
afterwards became presidents of their 
companies: E. C. Sullivan, Corning 
Glass Works, and Harden F. Taylor, 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Company; 
two, vice-presidents of their parent 
companies; others are now vice-presi- 
dents, directors, or members of execu- 
tive committees which operate the busi- 
ness. Ph.D in 
science now sits in the high councils of 


The man with the 


big business along with the lawyer, the 
banker, and men of other professions. 
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5. Patient Capritat. Making the 
capital invested in industrial research 
patient capital is a major task of the 
executive who supports the cause of 
research in his company. Without 
patience most of the money spent is 
wasted, for between conception of an 
idea and marketable product stands 
an average time-lag of about five years. 
There are some new products which 
have run through the complete cycle 
of development in less than a year, 
but generally they have not been im- 
portant ones. More often development 
will take several years. 

Once a research program has been 
operating for a few years, however, the 
initial lag is absorbed. Lewis H. 
Brown, president of the Johns-Manville 
Corporation, reports that of his com- 
pany’s sales in 1937 some 43 per cent 
were of new or improved products in- 
troduced during the last ten years. 
E. I. duPont de Nemours, Inc., reports 
that 4o per cent of its 1937 sales were 
accounted for by twelve new lines de- 
veloped over the same period. Arm- 
strong Cork’s figure, from sales of 
newcomers of the past seven years, is 
24 per cent. 


Associations 


Being well born, wisely-disciplined, 
much cherished, and patiently nur- 
tured—these are some of the reasons 
for “research” companies being re- 
search companies. Why others are not, 
or are less so, is largely the converse 
of what we have said about their more 
fortunate fellows. To be added to this 
imaginary list are the inertia and short- 
sightedness of some managements. 

One more reason for many com- 
panies’ apparent procrastination may 
rest in their reliance on trade association 
research. This in no way disparages 
the work the associations are carrying 
on. Most often, nonetheless, the real 
usefulness of trade association research 
is limited to solving problems common 
to all members of an industry, to bet- 
tering one whole industry’s competitive 
status as against another’s, and to fur- 
thering standardization. The National 
























Canners Association, for example, 
maintains three laboratories which con- 
duct investigations into methods for 
improving uniformity and reducing 
spoilage. 

Some of the accomplishments of the 
National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners include the development of 
a new solvent, the working out of a 
method of cleaning furs and leather 
goods, and the determination of those 
combination of fabrics and dyestuffs 








which are not fast to the dry-cleaning 
process. 

Such work as this many associations 
do well, and at a moderate cost to each 
member. The fact remains, however, 
that for the most part the associations 
wisely exclude from their programs 
those problems which are most likely 
to lead to patentable discoveries. In 
consequence of this the many com- 
panies which engage in research 
solely through their trade associations 
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are doing only half a research job. 

To this accusation and to suggestions 
that industrial research is ill-distributed 
many managements reply, and with 
some justification, that for them any 
other research is too costly. What they 
can get from their association they get 
for a reasonable amount. What return 
they can derive from a new, small, 
perhaps loosely organized laboratory of 
their own is problematical. 

This is the crux of the problem today. 
What we need is not bigger, maybe 
better, laboratories, but more labora- 
tories serving more companies. Of the 
1,700 existing industrial laboratories, 
1,100 have ten or less workers; more 
than 700 have less than five. And yet 
these laboratories, and the ones which 
while relatively large are considerably 
smaller than research goliaths, are the 
backbone of research in American in- 
dustry. In them and in the modest 
laboratories which would come into 
being with further encouragement lies 
the hope of new industries and new 
jobs and greater national income. They 
need to do their work individually, and 
yet they sorely need the strength and 
economy which is to be found in co- 
operation. 


New Institute 


Just this year seventeen of them have 
joined together under the auspices of 
the Division of Engineering and In- 
dustrial Research of the National Re- 
search Council to form an association 
known as the Industrial Research Insti- 
tute. They have concluded that their 
common problems cluster about im- 
proving the general efficiency of labora- 
tory operation and increasing the re- 
turn on the research dollar investment. 
Through the Institute they are seeking 
to serve themselves in these five ways: 

1. by determining and adopting the 
best possible laboratory operating prac- 
tice; 

2. by planning research budgets; 

3. by keeping themselves informed 
of new developments in research, es- 
pecially in pure science; 

4. by keeping in effective touch 
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with research facilities available for 
supplementing their own laboratory 
work—for example, the universities, 
Government laboratories, and so 
forth; 

5. by using their own research more 
effectively in sales promotion and pub- 
lic relations, reaping the benefit of re- 
search work in customer and public 
confidence. 


Projects 


Through the National Research 
Council, furthermore, the staff of the 
Institute will be in touch with the ex- 
perience of the American Management 
Association in the application of scien- 
tific management and tested tech- 
niques, the National Association of 
Cost Accountants, and similar bodies. 
The Institute has not set out to dupli- 
cate for its members the services of any 
existing organization. 

The study of personnel problems, in- 
cluding selection, training, and incen- 
tive and bonus plans, is the first project 
the Industrial Research Institute has 
undertaken by the co-operative method. 
A Salary Range Survey reported on at 
its recent meeting is based on individual 
records of all research workers in mem- 
ber company laboratories, including de- 
grees, length of service in industry 
and the company, type of work, and 
rating as executive, creative, or routine 
types. Since an average of 60 per cent 
of the annual research budget is for 
staff salaries, the more efficient selec- 
tion, training, and assignment of re- 
search men should show immediate 
and practical results in increasing the 
return on industrial research invest- 
ments. 

A second project, “Construction and 
Control of Research Budgets,” has 
brought to light, according to the ex- 
perience of the present members of the 
Institute, that in most companies the 
research budget “grew up just like 
Topsy” and bears no specific relation 
to expenditures for sales or advertising 
on the one hand, nor capital assets or 
insurance premiums on the other. The 
aim of this study will be to put research 











expenditures on an “actuarial basis” of 
1 to 2 per cent of capital assets as 
an annual premium on “the policy of 
industrial life.” I wonder what the 
total insurance policy premiums of a 
number of representative industrial 
companies would be compared to re- 
search expenditures? That might be 
something to look into. 

There are two principal reasons why 
a survey of recent trends and develop- 
ments in industrial research is especially 
important to business executives. In 
the first place, as I have remarked 
already, successful application of re- 
search requires that it be a responsi- 
bility and function of top management. 
No single department of the business 
can contribute so much to long-range 
planning and policy. Not only is this 
necessary to insure continuance of the 
program and to point it in the proper 
direction, but it is necessary, also, to 
make certain that advances achieved in 
the laboratory are translated into pro- 
duction realities and research dollars 
into sales dollars. 

In the second place, it is the active 
executive head who is ultimately re- 
sponsible for the future of his company, 
who must keep awake to the possibili- 
ties of new competition. While his 
subordinates carry on routine, day-to- 
day operation, it is he who must think 
in year-to-year terms and must remain 
alert to possibilities of technological ob- 
solescence. This is one responsibility 
which he cannot delegate to others. It 
is one which soundly-conceived re- 
search can help him fulfill. Research 
can, for one thing, help him to appre- 
ciate the significance of invention time- 
lag as it applies to his industry. 


Competition 


A natural first response to a review 
of the time involved in bringing new 
products to marketability is one of un- 
concern. Competitors’ progress toward 
new discoveries can proceed only halt- 
ingly at best; perhaps when their new 
or better or lower-priced products come, 
temptation whispers, “there will still 
be time to scramble.” But perhaps not. 
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How happy are manufacturers of win- 
dow shades now that Venetian blinds 
have come upon the world? What do 
paper containers, electric razors, air 
conditioning, cellulose sponges, and 
zippers portend for the future of those 
who manufacture milk bottles, razor 
blades, electric fans, natural sponges, 
and buttons, hooks, and eyes? 

Industrial research as insurance is 
not a new concept to the more alert 
suppliers of capital. As long ago as 
1930 an investment trust was organized 
in which investors shared in the fu- 
tures of a group of corporations, each 
of which was a leader in its field. Every 
company in the group operated a re- 
search laboratory as an integral part 
of the company organization. Like- 
wise, leading bankers have come to 
realize that it is not enough to know 
the current financial status of an enter- 
prise. They are developing the “tech- 
nical audit” as a supplementary safe- 
guard to the protective devices now 
used in assessing long-term industrial 
loans. 


Bank Service 


Supplementing this technical audit, 
several banks have found in research 
a novel way to cultivate new business. 
Contacts have been made with the 
principal industrial research labora- 
tories, and the banks now have sub- 
ject files which enable them to direct 
small local manufacturers to the best 
advice on problems in metals, plastics, 
machinery, and chemicals. Knowing 
that the inquiring manufacturers are 
potential customers of their companies, 
the laboratories are eager to help. The 
inquiring manufacturers get expert ad- 
vice and are often spared working at 
problems which already have been 
solved. The banks make the acquain- 
tance of new customers, of the sort they 
are eager to gain. 

Research has been used, too, to insure 
the confidence of stockholders. A 
National Research Council study made 
at the bottom of the depression showed 
that of 852 companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange 224 had 
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research laboratories. 
Of these 224 com- 
panies 56 made espe- 
cial mention of re- 
search activities in 
their annual reports. 
In its annual report to 
stockholders in 1936 
the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, for ex- 
ample, declared: “The 
substance from which 
our industry obtains 
its growth is research.” 
In 1936 its cost was 3 
per cent of sales and 
16.5 per cent of net in- 
come. The latter per- 
centage had reached 
57-3 per cent in 1930 
and exceeded 30 per 
cent in each of the fol- 
lowing two years. 
Sales, income, and re- 
search have all in- 
creased over the last 
ten years, but research 
as a percentage of sales has varied only 
within narrow limits. 

That is one side of the research coin 
—the protection of competitive position 
and the maintenance of investor con- 
fidence. On the reverse side, what 
likelihood is there that an enterprise 
can gain positive benefits—an enter- 
prise, let us say, which operates a small 
laboratory or none at all? From his 
vantage point as director of research 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, Ken- 
neth Mees considers their prospects en- 
couraging. The size of an enterprise, 
it seems to him, has no relation to the 
advantages to be derived from research. 
“On the whole,” he declares, “it seems 
likely that the smaller the business, the 
more important it is that it should make 
use of scientific research to the greatest 
possible extent. A small business is 
at a disadvantage in all its cost charges. 
In the purchase of raw materials, in 
manufacturing, and in selling, its cost 
per unit of output tends to be larger 
than is the case of a big business; but, 
on the other hand, it is a real ad- 
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vantage in flexibility and enterprise.” 

Overcoming the inertia of a hundred 
years of tradition, the Fitchburg (Mas- 
sachusetts) Paper Company set out to 
engage in research a few years ago and 


began by attempting to cure the head- 
aches of paper users, old customers 
and new. With this approach, the 
doors to more than 60 companies, all 
with special paper problems, were 
opened to their technical liaison men. 
They were not solicitors of orders. 
Rather they sought merely specifica- 
tions for new types of paper for which 
there was a latent demand. When the 
specifications had been satisfied the 
additional selling expense was negli- 
gible. 


In Marble 


Another long-established New Eng- 
land concern, the Vermont Marble 
Company has relied on research to de- 
velop new uses for one of man’s oldest 
materials. Basic research has yielded 
several new products. Youngest of 
them is “Markwa,” marble in tile form, 
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one-half inch thick, 

cut to standard sizes, 

and grooved in back. 

It has been made pos- 

en sible by the develop- 

8 ment of special equip- 

ment to reduce the 

cost of cutting, a ro- 

tary saw process at 

~~ last replacing the age- 

old method of cutting 

marble down to a de- 

sired thickness with 
steel and sand. 

A second Vermont 
product is “Lumar,” a 
translucent stone. The 
light-transmitting 
power of marble was 
found to be a function 
of the width of space 
between the grains, of 
the coloring matter in 
the stone, and of the 
orientation of the ver- 
tical axes of the cal- 
cite grains. By stock 
selection and by treatment in sawing 
so that the maximum concentration 
of the vertical axes of the calcite lay in 
the plane of the slab it was possible ma- 
terially to increase light transmission. 
In thin sheets “Lumar” is now used— 
with lighting behind—in theaters, res- 
taurants, churches, bars, store fronts 
filling stations, and banks. 

In recounting what has been done 
with industrial research, and in sug- 
gesting what others, too, can do, it 
seems significant to outline the percen- 
tages of sales dollars which small and 
medium-sized companies have ex- 
pended on such activity. The sample 
discussed here comprises 247 companies 
which responded to a National Re- 
search Council survey. Of the 96 medi- 
um-sized companies (research appro- 
priation $10,000 to $100,000), 37 spent 
from 1 to 5 per cent of sales revenue on 
research, 12 spent from 5 to 10 per cent, 
5 spent more than to per cent. Of the 
32 small companies (research appropri- 
ation less than $10,000), 12 spent from 


(Continued on page 47) 
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FINANCIAL RATIOS AS GUIDES 


TO OPERATING .POLICIES 


FOURTEEN STANDARDS BASED ON 1937 YEAR-END FIGURES FOR 63 LINES OF BUSINESS 
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HEN Jimmy was one score and 

twelve years of age his father 
died. Jimmy’s father had started a 
wholesale hardware business in a small 
way about 35 years earlier, just before 
the turn of the Century, and just after 
his return with the Rough Riders from 
the Cuban business. 

From its inception that concern had 
been unusually successful. The earn- 
ings had been plowed back year after 
year, and the enterprise had grown 
like the proverbial snowball rolling 
down an incline. That was long before 
ihe days of any tax on undistributed 
profits either in this land of freedom 
or any other land of freedom, or other- 
wise. When Jimmy inherited the busi- 
ness from his father the corporation 
had a tangible net worth of $1,436,000; 
it was transacting an annual volume of 
sales between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, 
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and it had a splendid background of 


steady earnings. 

Unlike so many sons, Jimmy loved 
his father’s business. He had grown 
up in it. Asa boy he was forever run- 
ning around the office and getting 
under the helpers’ feet in the large 
warehouse down by the railroad spur. 
His Summer vacations, during his col- 
lege years, had been spent diligently 
and contentedly in the shipping room. 
Later, he had been through the pur- 
chasing department, the sales depart- 
ment, the shipping department, and 
he was beginning to acquire the funda- 
mental rudiments in sound corporation 
finance in a highly competitive capi- 
talistic system when his father passed 
on toa higher and happier plane. Then 
Jimmy took hold of the management 
with a bang and proceeded to direct 
the enterprise actively and actually. 
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There had been many changes in 
the wholesale hardware business over 
the years. At the turn of the Century, 
every wholesale hardware distributor 
was handling its full quota of horse 
shoes, parlor heating stoves with over- 
head pipes leading into a bedroom on 
the second floor, well buckets, kerosene 
lamps, and common sadirons which 
were resurrected and placed on the 
back of the kitchen coal stove every 
Tuesday morning. These products 
were now washed up just as much as 
the Ptolemaic system. 

Their places had been taken one by 
one by new appliances of a mechanical 
age, hand fire-extinguishers, secret door 
latches, garage hardware, and burglar- 
proof locks. Perhaps these changes 
were not so basic as the competition 
which silk met with the introduction 
of rayon, or small metal stampings with 
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the substitution of plastics. They were, 
however, mute testimony to the chang- 
ing needs when automobiles were suc- 
ceeding horses, and the cowboy was 
becoming nothing but a popular radio 
character. 

This particular business enterprise 
had been organized and developed in 
a Middle Western State which had 
provided a happy and logical setting 
for the birth and growth to maturity 
of a wholesale hardware business 
during a period of concentrated indus- 
trial expansion. Then the depression 
whirled around the corner with its 
unknown liabilities, and it was during 
these troubled years that Jimmy’s father 
had passed on. Jimmy, himself, had 
now been president of the corporation 
for almost four years, years which had 
been characterized more by industrial 
instability than industrial expansion, 
by an expanding Federal paternalism 
which was neither socialism nor com- 
munism, by an infinite spread in the 
desire to get something for nothing 
which was becoming an ingrained 
national characteristic. 

One morning a night letter came 





; from him saying that he was on his 
: way East and that he would be in to 


see me on the morrow. That was early 
in March, 1938. I looked forward to 
seeing Jimmy. 

E Over the years I had followed this 
particular business enterprise very care- 
fully. The sound condition of the busi- 
ness had been a tribute to the active 
management. But a change had gradu- 
ally taken place during the past year 
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or so. Slowly but noticeably the deli- 
cate guiding touch of the founder had 
been lost, and the waters were not so 
calm as Venetian canals in the moon- 
light. Here and there, merchandise 
bills were being retired a little slowly 
even though the business was utilizing 
a $500,000 line of credit from a local 
bank. Net profits were being recorded, 
but now they were smaller, so very 
much smaller. So what! Perhaps 
Jimmy would discuss the situation 


frankly. 
Jimmy’s Arrival 


The morrow came and along with 
the morning rush came Jimmy, with 
his six-feet-two of matured athletic 
prowess, a little touch of gray around 
the temples. He had brought along 
a sheaf of papers including comparative 
yearly financial statements covering 
twelve years, the figures for each bal- 
ance sheet set up in a single vertical 
column, one column following another, 
so that the trend of the current assets, 
the current liabilities, the fixed assets, 
the capital stock, and the surplus could 
be followed at a glance. We pored 
over these figures together, asking each 
other questions. I asked for explana- 
tion of items and reasons for increases 
and decreases in particular items, while 
Jimmy asked questions regarding the 
proportions which should normally be 
maintained between particular items in 
the balance sheet of a representative 
wholesale hardware business. 

After an hour or so, we called a halt 
and started to recapitulate. There was 








only one thing radically wrong with 
that business, and there was no ques- 
tion about the results of the policy— 
or if it should not be termed a policy, 
of the oversight—which had brought 
about a somewhat unhappy financial 
condition. For the entire string of 
years, the average collection period had 
ranged between 31 and 35 days, indi- 
cating continually healthy receivables; 
the fixed assets had fluctuated moder- 
ately, but in no one year had been 
greater than 21 per cent of the tangible 
net worth; and the liabilities had been 
fairly moderate even considering that 
$500,000 was owed to a local bank. 

Then, why were payments on a few 
of the merchandise invoices running 
slow? Why were not funds available 
to discount those invoices, or at least 
to pay them promptly? 

In this situation the answer was not 
quite as difficult to find as the North- 
west Passage. The twelve-year com- 
parison of fiscal balance sheets told the 
story, and the story was fully as clear 
as strata of rock formation to a geolo- 
gist. The fundamental reason for the 
inability to pay all bills on time, to 
take all discounts, was encompassed in 
one item, the inventory—the steadily 
rising inventory. Finally we made a 
comparison of three crucial items, sepa- 
rated by eight years: 


Eight 


Years Ago This Year Change 
INVENTORY ..cccccecs $ 811,830 $1,606,320 +$794,490 
NES SARRBeicccictecns 3,210,520 3,236,740 + 26,220 
Net WorkInG CapiTat_ 1,278,850 1,080,760 — 198,090 


This comparison simplified our prob- 
lem. During this eight-year period the 
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I. Srx Sates AND INVENTORY RATIOS FOR 
35 MANugacturING LINEs 
Turn- 
Inventory Inventory Average over of Turnover 
Number Net to Net Covered by Col- Tangible of Net 
LinE oF BUusINEss ot Salesto Working Current lection Net Working 
Concerns Inventory Capital Debt Period Worth Capital 
Times Per Cent Per Cent Days Times Times 
Automobile Parts, Accessories 83 7.9 80.8 64.1 32 3.05 6.31 
Building Contractors. ..... - 8 DOO tt tt tt tt 4.84 7.42 
Chemicals, Industrial. ........ 44 4.7 66.7 66.5 32 1.91 4.23 
Clothing, Children’s Dresses 
and Wasn Suits... ...... 6... 34 9.5 68.4 71.3 32 5.40 6.95 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’... . 312 6.7 84.6 87.7 60 4.56 5.19 
Coats and Suits, Women’s... . 114 18.4 43.1 103.3 26 vie 9.94 
GOMPBCHORELY .. 6 oo occs usa 47 1%.2 64.4 70.7 33 2.56 6.73 
Corsets, Girdles, and Brassieres. . 35 6.7 79.9 63.5 41 4.68 6.23 
Cotton Goods, Converters...... 56 6.9 90.3 66.6 51 4:59 5.86 
BPRS i ors esis ie. /0' Sd uncer sree 152 20.5 37.6 126.6 35 7.18 8.54 
Electrical Parts and Supplies... . 43 4.5 84.8 58.9 44 2.21 5.06 
CCST ES ae Serre eerce a 89 14.1 59.4 69.9 36 2.05 6.65 
Fruit and Vegetable Canners. . . 42 3-4 145.0 81.3 20 2.07 6.40 
Fur Garments. .......... bles 36 9.4 51.1 66. 48 4.13 4.62 
Furniture . . era's sou ois 82 5.8 73.7 57.0 48 2.06 4.02 
Hardware and Tools tere 57 6.1 75.6 53-4 38 2.75 5.26 
Hats, Women’s Trimmed 35 16.6 44.7 5122 39 5-52 7-44 
Hosiery Se re Cee 50 Sa. 83.2. 76.4 28 2.35 6.50 
Knitted Outerwear 74 11.5 64.3 68.4 32 3.86 6.86 
Leather Garments. ...........- 30 7.6 86.3 47.6 43 4.49 4.91 
ae ee. 39 3.8 96.3 49.9 36 223 3.60 
[aisgarc, Leather. . . ...6.06. 28 7.6 71.4 70.2 59 4.28 5.65 
Machinery, Industrial. ........ 322 52 70.5 48.6 46 1.79 3-47 
Neckwear, Men’s............. 59 7.5 58.6 110.6 63 3-74 4.60 
Paints and Varnishes.......... 160 6.2 67.4 57.1 52 2.33 4.46 
Paper : tyne anh sicae 46 5.2 85.6 54-4 3 1.48 5.50 
PUNE EOEOS oc cine cc ecole sey eos 55 8.1 725 53-5 42 1.97 5.23 
DRE NBID 5 5502/52 6a Sev e:0"s 60 tt tt tt 48 2.20 5:73 
Publishers of Books. .......... 19 4.2 56.3 62.6 73 1.63 2.41 
(Printing done by others) 
Purses and Handbags, Leather 27 10.8 71.2 86.0 36 6.96 9.24 
Shirts, Underwear, and 
Pajamas, Men’s...... 69 6.4 75.8 74.6 59 3:72 5.47 
Shoes, Women’s and Children’s 64 8.9 67.3 Ye Be 40 4.63 7.59 
Silk Piece Goods, Converters 41 7.0 77.8 61.2 38 5.39 5-94 
Toys and Novelties........... 23 7.5 65.7 60.3 36 4.05 5.69 
Underwear, Women’s Silk... .. 95 10.3 66.9 76.4 42 5.96 8.34 
tt This line of business carries no merchandise, as such, for current resale. 
+t Building contractors have no customary selling terms, each contract being a special job for which payment 
should be received as per that contract. 











inventory had expanded $794,490. At 
the same time the net yearly sales had 
increased only $26,220, while the net 
working capital was off $198,0go. 

To paint the picture in a little differ- 
ent color, the inventory over this period 
had expanded 98 per cent, while the 
net sales had increased a little less than 
I per cent, and the net working capital 
had decreased 15 per cent. Those com- 
parisons were certainly unfavorable in 
any division of industry and commerce 


and in any language. The trends were 
contradictory to the result which should 
have been obtained by sound, efficient 
management policies, but unfortu- 
nately, yearly net profits are too often 
accepted as the sole index of effective 
management operations. What a de- 
lusion in this day and age when mathe- 
matics have become the pure measure 
of realities which had not even been 
conceived by Pythagoras. 

Eight years ago the relationship be- 
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tween the net sales and inventory had 
been quite satisfactory. According to 
the recent figures this turnover had 
now been cut in half. Moreover, 
whereas eight years ago the inventory 
was only 64 per cent as large as the net 
working capital of $1,278,850, it was 
now 48 per cent greater than the net 
working capital of $1,080,760. Some 
change! 

For many years, the relationship be- 
tween the closing inventory and the 
yearly net sales of a commercial or in- 
dustrial business enterprise has been a 
tangible, definite index of efficient 
operations, supplementary to net 
profits, and has been widely used 
by progressive wide-awake operating 
officials. The usefulness of this relation- 
ship has held for retail and manufac- 
turing enterprises as well as for whole- 
sale enterprises. 


Turnover Rate 


If one wholesale hardware concern 
should turn its inventory three times 
yearly, and another four times, the 
second enterprise would have an obvi- 
ous advantage in a competitive market. 
Not only would liabilities be compara- 
tively smaller, but in case certain items 
of merchandise on the shelves or in a 
warehouse were succeeded by new up- 
to-the-minute numbers, there would be 
less of the old style merchandise to 
liquidate. In a style business such as 
the distribution of automobiles, ladies’ 
hats and clothing, bread toasters, and 
popular novels, that is of the utmost 
importance. Depreciation on out-of- 
style merchandise often eats up the 
entire operating profit; sometimes even 
brings on bankruptcy. 

This guide to the closing size of 
inventories by comparing it with yearly 
net sales has been valuable. It has not, 
however, been perfect. Particularly 
since the depression there has come 
about a widespread realization on the 
part of efficient management that in 
addition to a natural relationship be- 
tween the closing inventory and yearly 
net sales, there is also a supplementary 
natural relationship between the inven- 
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tory and the net working capi- 
tal. 

Let me explain. The relation- 
ship between the inventory and 
net sales is between two vari- 
ables, between items which 
change materially from year to 
year. The relationship between 
the inventory and the net work- 
ing capital is between one vari- 
able and one constant. That 
means, in the first comparison, 
that if the inventory and the net 
sales increase in the same pro- 
portion, the ratio between them 
will show no change. In the 
second comparison, on the other 
hand, the proportion would 
change, as the net working capi- 
tal of the typical business con- 
cern is a relatively constant 
figure. 

Now, let us get back to our 
wholesale hardware business. 
Here is a concern in which both 
relationships were obviously 
out-of-line. The inventory at 
$1,606,320 was so high that it 
was just impossible to turn it 
over a reasonable number of 
times under the existing market 
conditions; at the same time it 
was also greatly in excess of the 
net working capital. But Jimmy 
had his explanation ready. That 
explanation had not been re- 
hearsed. It was just the truth, 
a simple unadorned statement 
of fact. And this shows why 
the relationship between the in- 
ventory and the yearly net sales 
is not always 100 per cent 














II. E1cur Caprrat anp Net Prorir Ratios 
FOR 35 MANUFACTURING LINES 
Net Net Fixed Current Total Funded 
Current Net Profits on Profits on Assetsto Debtto Debt to Debts 
Assets to Profits Tangible Net Tangible Tangible Tangible to Net 
LinE oF BUSINESS Current on Net Net Working Net Net Net Working 
Debt Sales Worth Capital Worth Worth Worth* Capital * 
Ratio PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent Per Cent 
Automobile Parts, Accessories 2.91 5-41 15.29 34.99 48.35 27.58 68.5 104.15 
Building Contractors...... 2.48 0.82 4.22 8.41 26.36 32.88 52.9 eda 
Chemicals, Industrial ; 2.79 7.68 13.55 27.88 49.33 13.29 54.3 85.30 
Clothing, Children’s Dresses 
and Wash Suits . : 2.60 0.56 2.36 3.58 10.45 36.45 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ 221 640.15 0.80 0.97 8.58 60.68 
Coats and Suits, Women’s 2.82 0.22 1.87 2.20 6.04 37.89 : ; 
COMICEHONENY << 6 6 acg ck wen os 3.53 1.49 4.07 11.06 49.35 19.94 FIZ 95.68 
Corsets, Girdles, and Brassieres 2.61 0.81 3-71 4-35 14.21 30.14 ae aie | 
Cotton Goods, Converters. 2.24 0.06¢ o.48t 0.66 1.07. 51.78 
FRIGSSOS go cntcaiercrecsen BAe G22 247 2.92 8.47 46.55 
Electrical Parts and Supplies 3.08 2.99 8.55 12.26 41.43 29.80 (e ons 
Foundries Er pe aera 3-34 5.29 14.12 30.15 60.30 13.54 74.0 102.70 | 
Fruit and Vegetable Canners 1.80 2.72 6.29 13.07 56.05 48.50 104.9 101.80 
Pur Garments... 5c ice ass 2.64 0.13 0.51 0.55 6.70 =. 28.39 : ee 
PSNI 5 6 iasacg op srt oe x's 2.74 0.97 2.83 4.88 38.80 25.66 40.2 90.80 
Hardware and Tools ; 322 Sar 12.58 25.65 59.70 16.06 43.3 90.95 
Hats, Women’s Trimmed...... 2.58 0.13 0.66 1.01 12.91 36.55 pon: sags 
Wesiett a fae a nek 230 60.37 0.96 2.22 54.909 25.39 60.1 103.20 
Knitted Outerwear. ........ 2.92 0.32 0.85 1.21 20.29 29.23 
Leather Garments. ........... 2.53. o.23f 4.41 1.53f 7:28 33.45 Noda 
Leather, Tanners. ........5<.. 293 43 3.69 5.72 31.55 26.49 76.7 105.00 
Luggage, Leather. ... . 0.00 0506« 2.78 0.78 2.96 4:99 12.80 34.53 Ae wat 
Machinery, Industrial. ........ 3.47 6.15 11.53 20.97 42.38 18.71 57.9 108.55 | 
| 
Neckwear, Men’s..........- . Ber eg 0.63 0.75 8.48 41.85 rae ose 
Paints and Varnishes.......... 3.24 2.60 5.56 10.22 36.03 17.00 64.2 98.10 
Date Ne crates Ft oo ee 2.33 4-73 6.19 20.72 71.45 16.87 55.0 134.00 
Papeete HOMES Go siccocc ce nea nae 3.31 3.78 7.44 21.80 56.95 16.50 43.1 98.10 | 
PEON Ss) NOUNS coe sets coi recores 2.81 1.58 3.46 10.10 55.05 18.53 58.2 99.85 | 
Publishers of Books........... 4.05 2.08 3.90 5.27. 16.08 28.01 mig el 
(Printing done by others) 
Purses and Handbags, Leather.. 2.80 0.23 1.41 2.00 12.65 35.88 ae we 
Shirts, Underwear, and 
Pajamas, Men's. ..6..0%00 2.29 0.357 0.61 0.92 14.96 45.80 be 
Shoes, Women’s and Children’s. 2.49 0.91 4.63 6.66 21.92 37.47 67.2 
Silk Piece Goods, Converters... 2.78 0.08 0.41 0.48 1.97 §1.10 - < 
Toys and Novelties........... 3.11 4.23 16.65 18.97 21.43 22.76 pa aoe 
Underwear, Women’s Silk... .. 2.36 0.39 227 3.28 14.17 46.05 { ah. | 


* This percentage is determined only 
outstanding long-term liabilities. 
t Loss. 


on those lines of business in which a reasonable number of concerns have 





effective as a test of management. 

During the first quarter of 1937, net 
sales had run 32 per cent ahead of the 
sales for the first quarter of the previous 
year. For five consecutive years there 
had been uninterrupted progress in the 
increased use of hardware on farms, in 
factories, and in construction. The in- 
creased income of the growers of cotton, 
tobacco, and general farm crops had 
provided the funds for pushing sales 


parts for implements, tools, and labor- 
saving equipment to the largest total 
in eight years. Prices were rising and 
retail stores were placing larger orders 
than they had placed for years. The 
spurt in business was definite and 
marked. From the consumer and the 
retail hardware store or general store, 
the chain then went back to.our whole- 
saler of hardware, and he was happy, 
indeed, very happy. In fact, who wasn’t 


A buying spree was well under way. 

Strikes at many industrial centers 
and rainy weather, which interfered 
with outside work, slowed the buying 
movement during April. In May in- 
creased purchases were resumed to an 
extent sufficient to carry the wholesale 
volume for the first five months of 1937 
about 35 per cent over that for the 
corresponding 1936 period. Heavy re- 
peat orders came in on the crest of the 





in fencing and wire netting, repair during the first quarter of 1937? wave. New records were established 
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in the sales of sport supplies, bicycles, 
and outdoor equipment. Kitchen uten- 
sils, cutlery, and homewares moved 
out at the highest rate in eight long 
years. Factory requirements, building 
hardware, and parts for agricultural 
implements all contributed to the up- 
ward cycle in business. 

This is just where Jimmy went astray. 
His reasoning accepted familiar pre- 
mises, but all of these premises would 
not hold water in a period of expand- 
ing volume of business. As the net 
sales expanded month by month dur- 
ing the first five months of 1937, com- 
pared with the first five months of 1936, 
he built up his inventory at the very 
same rate. That seemed logical, but 
it wasn’t. The relationship between 
the inventory and the net sales was 
constant because both figures were in- 
creasing at approximately the same rate. 


Brides and Reality 


Then came June with its brides 
and reality. This same rate of sales 
stumbled, and then missed a few 
strides. In July, it fell off a little more, 
and in August the corner around which 
the depression was hiding came into 
view. But the inventory kept going 
up! ‘Merchandise was coming in from 
commitments made in February and 
in March and now the sales were fall- 
ing. 

That was bad, it had not been so 
planned, it had not even been antici- 
pated as a possible emergency. No one 
could say with Voltaire in this situ- 
ation, that “this was the best of all 
possible worlds.” Now came the dé- 
nouement. “If,” said Jimmy to me, 
“if my net sales had kept up at the 
rate of the first quarter, my inventory 
at the end of the year would have been 
in satisfactory shape.” In other words 
the only consideration, the only guide 
to him of what size his inventory should 
be, was that proverbial and overworked 
relationship with net sales. 

I posed the hypothetical question, “If 
you had handled $6,400,000 net sales 
for the year and you had had a closing 
inventory of $1,606,320, would your 
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LINE OF BUSINESS of 


Concerns Inventory Capital 


Times 


Sales to 





Stx SALES AND INVENTORY RATIOS FOR 
28 WHOLESALING AND RETAILING TRADES 


Turn- 
Inventory Inventory Average over of Turnover 


WHOLESALERS 


Automobile Parts, Accessories... 130 4. 
Butter, Eggs, Cheese........... 47 oR. 
Canive and Tea. 2 sein See ee 25 9. 
Drugs, Drug Sundries......... 56 5: 
DEE Ces RR en ee Oe 176 6. 
Electrical Parts and Supplies... . 64 8. 
Food Products, Importers...... 30 9. 
Fruits and Produce, Fresh...... 29 22 
TRS 8 0.05 citiotiea!s ass 32 § 
MOMGRER IS © 6 bia iclis-iave esis: Ra Sain ae 181 re 
FAAROWARE 5.05 5.55045 awagsae!, ERO 35 
i (TS 9 Je nee aa 41 as 
Hosiery and Underwear : 56 5. 
Knitted Outerwear........... 25 a: 
Rinraviteet Oe yitro iiss Batak tates 115 4 
Paper FN eR IIe pies §E20 6. 
Plumbing, Heating Supplies... . 83 6 
Shoes, Men’s and Women’s... . 43 5. 
Shoes, Women’s and Children’s 36 7 PY 
Women’s Wear, Coats, Suits, 

BIND ADEESERE 5c Ges 6b! 4 6 Slo ace 3 19. 
Woolen & Worsted Piece Goods. 54 = 


to Net Covered by Col- Tangible of Net 
Working Current lection Net Working 
Debt Period Worth Capital 
Per Cent Per Cent Days Times Times 
89.7 57-2 43 3-15 4.21 
51.7 103.0 21 12.87 15.70 
61.4 86.1 41 3.11 6.20 
75:3 67.4 51 3-44 4.40 
69.1 78.7 62 3.58 4.38 
72.9 87.1 50 4.98 5.81 
79-4 94-7 51 3.38 5-59 
45.1 1E2:2 17 9.94 18.74 
53.1 g1.0 51 4.28 4.48 
91.7 59.8 28 5.30 7.42 
88.4 49.6 48 294 3-43 
63.5 61.8 51 4.02 4-94 
70.5 66.4 56 3.46 3.96 
50.5 64.9 52 4.39 4.95 
68.3 59-4 52 2.87 4-56 
oh Ge vice 52 4.59 6.16 
81.7 66.4 50 292 5-71 
56.2 57.0 60 3.34 3-95 
60.8 89.9 54 4-94 4.52 


35.8 136.6 45 7.49 8.91 
92.4 96.0 52 5.50 5.81 


RETAILERS 


Clothing, Installment. ........ 52 a 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’..... 84 ce 
| Department Stores............ 279 5. 
Furniture, Installment......... 160 5 
DRAIIOE  oeco h 5e te pra aor sate wa 97 4 
Shoes, Men’s and Women’s... . 30 ce 
Women’s Specialty Shops...... 157 g. 


Com me ANIA 


29.9 103.6 152 2.07 2.20 
101.1 58.4 _ 2.59 2.85 
72.6 61.3 li 2.55 4-33 
25.9 1926 220 1.46 1.84 
64.8 65.4 sy 1.66 3.22 
114.2 35.8 ne 2.88 4.93 
74.4 106.4 nih 3.55 TEI 


** Part of the annual sales in this line are for cash and part are on charge account. To obtain an average col- 
lection period for 1937, it would have been necessary to deduct the amount of cash sales from the annual net 
sales and then to determine the average number of days which the accounts and notes receivable were out- 


standing based upon the resultant yearly charge sales. 


This information was available in too few cases to 


obtain an average collection period which could be used as a broad guide. 


financial condition have been satisfac- 
tory?” There was a momentary 
wrinkling of the forehead, a little naive 
hesitancy, and then the answer “yes,” 
but it was a weak, stumbling answer. 
The inflection had been upward, not 
down. An inventory of $1,606,320, 
Jimmy now knew, was plenty large. 

The relationship between these two 
hypothetical figures was the same as 
the exact relationship which had existed 
eight years ago, and that had looked 
all right in the sunlight. But even 
though this were so, something was 
wrong. That something was that an 
inventory could become excessive even 
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though the relationship with net sales 
appeared healthy and attractive by one 
widely known standard. 

So, I explained that even with sales 
of $6,400,000 Jimmy’s closing inventory 
would have been obviously and defi- 
nitely out-of-line. Other managements 
had gone astray on this one simple 
point in the past; many others will in 
the future. There is no one guide to 
business health, wealth, and prosperity, 
even the alpha and omega of the capita- 
listic world universally known as “net 
profits.” Several guides must be fol- 
lowed. This is equally true of the all- 
important item of inventory. 
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In fact when net sales expand at a 
fairly rapid rate, that in itself is a signal 
to be careful—a signal of no minor 
significance. The economic implica- 
tions of two widely fluctuating ele- 
ments in business which most business 
men fail to appreciate fully are net 
sales and wholesale prices. Business 
executives with rose-colored glasses are 
constantly looking for, hoping for, and 
anticipating steadily upward net sales 
and higher wholesale prices, always 
higher. They do go up, but they also 
come down, one just as much as an- 
other, and policies must be flexible 
enough to be readily adjusted by moves 
either way. 

Jimmy had been counting on steadily 
When the volume 
turned and began to drop, his policies 


increasing sales. 


were too rigid to take account of the 
immediate change. With the drop in 
sales, the prices of merchandise began 
to slip and slide. He just could not 
He sat and 
Patience is indeed a virtue, 
but it can be as tragic in business as 
in a flood. What Jimmy had failed 
to realize was the need for a supple- 
mentary guide in the form of the 
relationship which I have explained 
between the inventory and the net 
working capital. If the inventory had 
been kept within the bounds of 75 per 
cent of the net working capital, the 
business would have been largely 


grasp his earlier errors. 
waited. 


shock-proof against the developments 
of the last seven months of 1937. 

To get any great increase in volume 
of sales it then would have been neces- 
sary to increase the turnover of the 
inventory. That would have been the 
test of a really capable, energetic operat- 
ing management. It would have been 
up to the operating head to find how 
the increasing orders could have been 
filled. And any time the volume began 
to slough off, his situation would have 
been as solid as the Bank of England, 
or if we believe what Henry Adams 
was inclined to reiterate in letters to 
intimate friends, more solid than the 
Bank of England at the time of the 
Boer War. 
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The tables on pages 18 and 20 include 
the typical ratio of net working capital 
represented by inventory for 63 lines 
of industrial and commercial activity, 
based upon the study of 12,302 balance 
sheets made available in 1938 and cover- 
ing 1937 operations. These tables also 
give the typical supplementary relation- 
ship of net sales to inventory and twelve 
other important ratios for these same 63 
different lines of business activity for 
last year. 


Contrasts 


There are three outstanding and in- 
teresting contrasts between the ratios 
in these tables and those for immedi- 
ately preceding years. The first has to 
do with net profits. In 1935 two of the 
63 lines of business showed average 
losses for the year. In 1936, for the 
first time in the six years during which 
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this study had been conducted, all lines 
disclosed an average net profit. In 
1937, five lines showed operating losses. 
The operating showings for these last 
three years reflect the remarkable re- 
covery from 1932, when 57 of these 
identical 63 lines showed loss figures. 

The second important contrast has 
to do with Jimmy’s problem, the prob- 
lem of inventories. In 1936 inventories 
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on the shelves of all business enter- 
prises were certainly on the way up, 
and where to, no one knew. At the 
end of that year, 23 of the 63 divisions 
of industry and commerce used in this 
study had the highest average ratio of 
inventory to net working capital in 
over six years. Moreover, 46 of these 
divisions had higher average inven- 
tories than at the close of 1935. 

When we come to the 1937 ratios the 
same upward trend is in evidence, with 
21 divisions showing the highest ratio 
over the seven-year period. The high- 
est ratio of net working capital repre- 
sented by inventory in 1937 Was 145.0 
per cent, shown by representative can- 
ners of fruits and vegetables, and the 
lowest 25.9 per cent, by retail install- 
ment clothing stores. 

There is no urge to profit like antici- 
pated higher prices, whether in securi- 


ties, real estate, or merchandise. This 
expansion in inventories in 1937 was 
also disclosed by the Dun & BrapstrEET 
nation-wide Survey of Business Trends, 
which showed estimated inventories 
of all manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers at the end of 1935 of $16,208,- 
000,000, an expansion to $18,477,000,000 
at the end of 1936, and a further in- 
crease to $21,481,000,000 at the end of 
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1937. That instinctive urge for profits 
was playing the business man false. 
Wholesale commodity prices did go up 
through 1936 to April, 1937, and then 
ease off throughout the remainder of 
the year. Notwithstanding this down- 
ward trend during the latter part of the 
year, manufacturing inventories were 
20 per cent higher than at the begin- 
ning of the year, wholesaling inven- 
tories 12 per cent, and retailing inven- 
tories 10 per cent. 

The third important contrast has to 
do with liabilities. It is axiomatic that 
no business enterprise becomes finan- 
cially involved unless its liabilities are 
too heavy, unless it has debts which it 


is unable to pay. When inventories 
increase, liabilities generally expand 
also. In 1937, however, we have the 
unusual situation of decreasing liabili- 
ties and rising inventories. Of our 63 
divisions of industry and commerce, 56 
showed smaller proportions of current 
debt to tangible net worth at the end 
of 1937 than at the end of 1936, and 
14 showed the smallest proportions for 
the seven years for which this study 
has been conducted. 

For 1937 the highest ratio of current 
debt to tangible net worth was 98.65 per 
cent and was shown by the 54 whole- 
salers of woolen and worsted piece 
goods, and the lowest 13.29 per cent, 





by the 44 manufacturers of industrial 
chemicals. By and large, wholesalers 
have larger liabilities in proportion to 
their investments than manufacturers, 
due to the fact that a larger proportion 
of their tangible net worth is in current 


assets. 

Net sales had been higher in the 
first four or five months of 1937 than 
during the corresponding months of 
1936, but as wholesale prices fell during 
the remaining months of last year, sales 
were appreciably smaller, resulting in 
decreased receivables at the end of the 
year. The funds freed by the carrying 
of smaller receivables were used to re- 
duce current liabilities. 

There is light in these tables 





Current Net 

Assets to Profits 

Current on Net 
Debt Sales 


LINE OF BUSINESS 


Ratio Per Cent 


IV. E:cur Caprrat anp Net Prorir Ratios For 
28 WHOLESALING AND RETAILING TRADES 


Net Net Fixed Current Total Funded 
Profits on Profits on Assetsto Debtto Debt to Debts 
Tangible Net Tangible Tangible Tangible to Net 

Net Working Net Net Net 

Worth Capital Worth Worth 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


WHOLESALERS 


Working 
Worth * Capital * 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 








for Jimmy. He should aim not 
at these particular ratios but at 
better proportions, so that the 
condition of his business will be 
better than the average. 

The 129 wholesalers of hard- 
ware whose figures were used to 
determine the 1937 ratios show 
a typical current ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities of 








Automobile Parts, Accessories 2.97 1.94 5.73 7.93 12.16 34.20 90.3 a 
Butter, Eggs, Cheese.......... 2.28 0.18 2.09 2.22 13.47 42.98 ; 3.19. Also they show = turn- 
Coffee and Tea 2.33 0.03+t 0.12t 0.24t 31.86 31.85 over of net working capital of 
Drugs, Drug Sundries ic, OE 0.90 3-45 4.67 10.33 37.98 : : . ‘ ie i 
Dry Goods... . Sie 2S ies 2.97 3.25 8.09 41.29 856.5 82.15 3-43: Jimmy S Was just 5 oes, 
Electrical Parts and Supplies. . 2.30 1.54 7.90 8.43. 10.76 63.05 78.8 114.90 a little low. But the typical re- 
ri D, 5 > 2 3 : .48 a‘ < 
Food Products, Importers 2.30 0.54 2.05 3.01 10.10 54.4 lationship Sv dlies 129 concerns 
Fruits and Produce, Fresh 2.05 0.28 2.81 5.13 25.62 39.43 of net sales to inventory was 3.9 
Furs, Skins ee 3.05 0.58 2.9214 2.971 1.41 28.65 Bee nr times, and Jimmy’s was just 2 
Groceries . . 2.61 0.60 3.11 4.83 14.17 40.79 87.5 g1.30 : : : 
Hardware . 3.19 1.63 4.38 6.31 12.87 28.13 times. That was ’way off! Fi- 
Hostery.....-.. 3.21 0.24 Laz 1.22 2.30 37.38 all : : f 
woh nally, the typical proportion o 
Hosiery and Underwear 2.94 0.43 1.67 1.89 3.83 38.81 Y» : Yk : Perr 
Knitted Outerwear 3.07 0.50 2.05 2.38 1.84 35.00 net working capital represented 
by inventory was 88.4 per cent, 
CS a ae een ae 50 551 5.02 6.90 21.81 24.48 55.2 94.80 = 1 Tj a 8— Th 
Paper ae ... 2.90 «0.91 3.22 4.29 10.19 42.18 71.5 90.55 anc Jimmy’s was 140.7. at 
Plumbing, Heating Supplies. . 2.64 0.98 3.70 6.17 19.28 41.00 71.2. 100.70 was terrible. 
Shoes, Men’s and Women’s es 1.30 4-43 4.80 10.60 30.85 z 
Shoes, Women’s and Children’s. 2.66 0.25+ 1.23¢ 8 1.38t = 4.10 37.75 Now, eight months after 
Women’s Wear, Coats, Suits, Jimmy’s visit, there is only a 
and Dresses ; 236. eas 1.84 27 4.48 62.20 peg 
Woolen & Worsted Piece Goods 1.75 0.02 O11 0.12 2.33 98.65 month to go to the end of the 
_ aa year, and he will be wondering 
RETAILERS < 
| how he made out for 1938. So 
Clothing, Installment 3.84 2.28 5.38 6.14 8.47 31.40 : : . : 
Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ 2.51 1.97 5.99 847 17.41 40.89 80.6 96.50 | will his bank and trade credi- 
Department Stores 3.06 61.98 = 5-73 8.46 = 38.04 27.84 72.7 102.75 tors. Perhaps modest profits 
Furniture, Installment 3.16 4-52 7.45 9.70 16.22 34.02 71.6 92.10 ‘i ‘ 
Lumber 3.06 2.19 3.31 7.11 33.75 24.10 54.8 87.45 will have been realized and per- 
Shoes, Men’s and Women’s 2.89 1.21 3.91 5.24 20.45 22.44 haps the proportions of his bal- 
Women’s Specialty Shops 2.39 1.67 6.04 11.46 29.83 43.60 66.8 91.25 : 
ance sheet will be more healthy 
* This percentage is determined only on those lines of business in which a reasonable number of concerns have 
outstanding long-term liabilities. than when 1937 closed a weary 
+ Loss. - i" 2 
chapter in the history of his 
be ee ees business. 
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INDEX NUMBERS—1923-1925 
{ | 
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1925 1926 1927 1928 


AD one guessed in the Spring of 
1937 that general business activ- 
ity was to turn downward and dimin- 
ish for about a year, predicting the rela- 
tive performances of the consumption 
curves of cotton, wool, silk, and rayon 
would have been considerably aided by 
a review of their several records for the 
preceding twelve years. In the chart at 
the top of the page, showing their rela- 
tive progress after a common start in 
the early "Twenties, the four textile 
fibers appear to have characteristics 
which are now rather clearly defined, 
and which were apparent also at the 
end of 1936. 

Rayon, for example, showed three 
tendencies: a long-time upward trend, 
a double-seasonal peak, and if allow- 
ance is made for long-time growth a 
considerable drop from 1929 to 1932. 
Wool likewise suffered a sizable de- 
pression reduction in consumption. 
After holding near the 1923-1925 aver- 
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1930 1931 1932 1933 


The four series are Federal Reserve 
Board indexes of daily average cotton 
and wool consumption and silk deliveries 
and the “Rayon Organon’ index of 
average daily rayon deliveries. . They 
appear in this form in the “Rayon 
Organon,” uncorrected for seasonal vart- 
ation. The first two are monthly fig- 
ures; the last two, silk and rayon, are 
three-month moving averages. On this 
semti-logarithmic chart equal vertical dts- 
tances show equal percentage changes. 


age for five years it fell to lows of ap- 
proximately 4o, 50, and 4o per cent in 
1932, 1933, and 1934. It is reasonable 
to surmise that this is so because con- 
sumers made their old blankets and old 
heavy clothing do during hard times. 
In any case, the recent recession was 
accompanied by another sharp fall in 
wool consumption, another in rayon, 
and in the course of rayon consumption 
in 1937 and 1938 the double seasonal 
peak was again faintly discernible. 
The movements of silk and cotton 
consumption are somewhat more ob- 
scure. In the case of silk this much at 
least is plain: the first six years show a 
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1934 
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CONSUMPTION 





1935 1936 1937 1938 


fairly steady, gradual climb to about 
175, followed by another six years of 
descent back to par for 1923-1925. In 
the next year, 1937, it did not alter its 
course appreciably, but continued 
downward to touch 85. Cotton con- 
sumption’s fall from 1929 to 1932 was 
appreciable, but less percentagewise 
(this is a semi-logarithmic chart) than 
that of wool or rayon (making allow- 
ance for the rayon growth factor). 
When the recession came in 1937, cot- 
ton experienced a greater drop than 
silk, but less than wool or rayon. 

The absolute figures for the three 
base years average 3,079,000,000 pounds 
for cotton consumption, 372,000,000 for 
wool, 54,000,000 for silk, and 44,000,000 
for rayon. The latest available figures 
indicate that the first three are not far 
from the 1923-1925 average now. 
Rayon consumption is no longer last in 
volume, but has passed the 350,000,000- 
pounds-a-year rate. 
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FOLLOWING FAMILY BUDGETS FROM 
PROVIDENCE TO PORTLAND 


HROUGH several of its agencies 

the Federal Government recently 
has been conducting a Study of Con- 
sumer Purchases,* interviewing many 
thousands of urban and rural families 
about the goods they bought during a 
twelve-month period in 1935-1936. The 
report of this study comprises the most 
detailed and comprehensive picture of 
consumer incomes and expenditures 
which has ever been put together. 
Using the first-released preliminary re- 
sults alone, many companies have 
found a valuable approach to their 
marketing problems. 


Into Quarters 


Based on these preliminary results, 
the Division of Commercial Research 
of the Curtis Publishing Company has 
prepared a report, “Market Patterns in 
Eight Large Cities,”+ which makes use 
of the figures on New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Columbus, Denver, Omaha, 
Providence, and Portland, Ore. The 
Curtis report divides the families in 
each of these eight cities into equal 
halves, designated as the upper and 
lower halves, on the basis of income; 
and into equal quarters, the first quar- 
ter being that fourth of the families 
enjoying the highest incomes and the 
fourth quarter the group with the low- 
est incomes. 

The income breaking points between 
the quarters are shown in the table on 





* The Study of Consumer Purchases is a Works Progress 
Administration project conducted by the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor. The plans for the project were 
formulated by the National Resources Committee and the 
two operating bureaus 

+ Available from the Division of Commercial Research, 
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the opposite page. The figures in the 
second column are called the median 
incomes, representing the mid-point on 
the income scale with the same num- 
ber of families above and below. The 
median income is a more useful figure 
for many purposes than the average 
income. The average may be greatly 
affected by a few very large incomes, 
thus failing to disclose the funda- 
mental marketing consideration of 
how many families have enough 
income to make them potential cus- 
tomers for a given product. Average 
income figures for each quarter of the 


families, however, provide a practical 
basis for distinguishing four different 
levels of living. 

Broadly and roughly speaking, aver- 
age family incomes in the eight cities 
run around $3,200 in the first quarter, 
$1,600 in the second quarter, $1,000 in 
the third quarter, and $500 in the fourth 
quarter. For the upper half the aver- 
age income figure is approximately 
$2,400 and for the lower half a little 
less than $800. 

Turning from income to expendi- 
tures, one finds that the cities are strik- 
ingly similar in the degree to which 





The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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total expenditures are concentrated 
among upper half families. In seven of 
the eight cities upper half families 
account for approximately 70 per cent 
of total expenditures of all commodities. 
The exception is Atlanta, Ga., where 


one of the cities covered: for those in 
the third quarter it averaged about 5 
per cent of family income; for those 
in the fourth quarter, about 30 per cent. 

The deficit is accounted for by such 
items as purchases out of savings, gifts 
or loans from friends or relatives, and 


keting fact is that deficits are prevalent 
on the lower side of the median income 
line and savings on the upper side. 
The disparity in consumption between 
the two parts of the market is less, there- 
fore, than the disparity in income re- 
ceived. In place of the 75-25 ratio in 


the upper half accounts for nearly 76 


per cent of all expenditures. 


This may be due to the 
| 

| Famuty INcoMEs AT THE BREAKING Points BETWEEN | 

| 


income, the ratio in expen- 
ditures is 70-30 between 
upper and lower half fami- 
lies. The latter ratio, how- 
ever, is certainly sufficient 
to call for a high degree of 
concentration upon upper 


large number of low in- 
come Negro families in | 
Atlanta as in other South- 
| ern Cities. 

From the approximate 
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INCOMES EXCEEDING THE FIGURES 
-———— BELow ArRE RECEIVED BY: —_ 








aS : | CITY First Quarter Upper Half Three-Quarters pers a= J 
| figures which have already | of the Families of the Families of the Families half families in all adver- 
4 ° } Dollars Dollars Dollars oa a 
been quoted concerning ites 4 tising and sales promotion 
: ‘ : | New York 1,994 1,437 919 are 
i average incomes in the | Chicago 2,150 1,446 874 expenditures. 
upper and lower halves, it | Atlanta 2,060 1,147 623 A little later we shall see 
would appear that upper | Columbus 2,193 1,460 gi2 that the scale ot selectivity 
half £ fs : | Denver ..... 2,084 1,345 784 ib ; tae 
1alf families receive more Canales 2,137 1,413 855 measured by the ratio be- 
than 75 per cent of total Portland, Ore. 1,970 1,319 765 tween upper half and lower 
; é Providence 1,916 1,270 796 eG . ; 
family income. Thus the oe half family expenditures 
° : ; Six-City Average. 2,058 1,331 779 : ; 
upper half concentration in varies considerably between 
—_—_—__—...| 


income is considerably 
greater than the upper half 
concentration in total expenditures 
where the typical share of the upper 
half is 70 per cent. There are two rea- 
sons for this disparity. First of all, 
there is a considerable volume of sav- 
ings among upper half families, the 
ratio tending to increase steadily as 
family income increases. More sur- 
prising perhaps is the fact that lower 
half families generally operated at a 
deficit during the survey year, reflect- 
ing a general tendency to live beyond 
their meager incomes. A deficit ac- 
crued for lower half families in every 
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failure to pay for merchandise bought 
on credit. Also, obligations assumed 
through installment purchases during 
a given year may exceed payments 
made during the year. Relief payments 
are not considered here as a part of the 
deficit but as a part of family income, 
although of course they do represent 
a public effort to offset the disparity 
between family incomes and the 
minimum essentials for family living. 
Whatever the factors that make it pos- 
sible for lower half families to live be- 
yond their incomes, the essential mar- 





product groups and also 
shows minor variations 
from city to city. Nonetheless, the 
essential fact of the selectivity of mar- 
kets is never obscured by any of these 
variations since the ratio between upper 
half and lower half does not drop far 
below 2 to 1 for any expenditure group. 
This holds even for such basic neces- 
sities as food and housing. The scale 
of selectivity also applies without ex- 
ception for the four quarters of the 
market. For every commodity group 
in every city the average expenditure 
by each quarter of the families is 
greater than the average expenditure 
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for the quarter next lowest in income. 

These facts of market selectivity are 
in striking contrast to many precon- 
ceptions about the mass market for cer- 
tain basic necessities which is presumed 
to exist at the lower income levels. 
While there are undoubtedly some 
commodities which are needed more 
by the lower income families, these 
families are unable to buy more because 
of the many pressures against inade- 
quate family budgets. A recent book 
on family expenditures by two English 
economists (Analysis of Family Ex- 
penditures, Allen and Bowley) sum- 
marizes a great number of family ex- 
penditure studies made in the United 
States and Canada and in many Euro- 
pean countries. With a single excep- 
tion every classification of expenditure 
and every commodity analyzed sepa- 
rately shows that expenditure increases 





; ——¥ 
Division oF ExPENDITURES 
BETWEEN FAMILIES ABOVE AND 
BELow THE Mep1An INCOME 
| 
Upper Half Lower Half 
CITY parailics ikiyep s | 
Per Cent Per Cent 
New York ee 29.9 | 
KSRICADO . 5 6 6is.o FOR 29.7 | 
Atlanta ... ‘od LSS 24.1 
Columbus 70.5 29.5 
Denver . giD 28.4 | 
Omaha.... . 69.1 30.9 
Providence six “Gat 28.9 | 
Portland, Ore. 70.2 29.8 | 
Six-City Average.. 71.4 28.6 





as family income increases. The one 
exception where the trend is reversed 
so that expenditures are greatest for 
low income families is the case of black 
bread in Germany. The selectivity of 
markets which is revealed by the com- 
parison between average expenditures 
in the upper half and the lower half is 
undoubtedly the most significant con- 
clusion for marketing to be drawn from 
the material provided by the Study of 
Consumer Purchases. 

In considering the differences be- 
tween cities it is well for the moment 
to drop out New York and Chicago. 
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CUSHING 


There remain six cities of somewhat 
comparable size stretching across the 
country from Providence to Portland 
which may be taken to represent re- 
gional differences in the character of 
urban living. Average conditions in 
these six cities can then be used as a 
basis of comparison with metropolitan 
living conditions found in New York 
and Chicago. 


At Opposite Ends 


In many respects Providence, R. L, 
and Portland, Ore., are found to be at 
opposite ends of the range of difference 
between the six cities studied. Provi- 
dence is highest among the six and 
Portland is lowest in average expendi- 
tures for housing, but the difference 
between the two is not nearly so great 
as the difference between upper half 
and lower half families in either city. 
Providence is highest in food expendi- 
ture and only Atlanta is lower than 
Portland. The average food expendi- 
ture in Providence, however, is only 15 
per cent greater than the average in 
Portland while the average food ex- 
penditure of upper half families in 
Providence is nearly twice as great as 
the average for lower half families. 

Average income is somewhat greater 
in Providence than in Portland, but the 
extra cost of food and housing in the 
first city suffices to offset the difference 
in average income. Portland families 
are thus able to spend as much or more 
than Providence families in most of the 
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other classifications. Portland is high 
among the six cities in dollars spent for 
furnishings and equipment. Again 
the difference between cities is less than 
the difference within each city. The 
Portland average is less than twice as 
great as the Providence average while 
the upper half average in Portland is 
more than three times as great as the 
lower half average. Similarly, Port- 
land is high in dollars spent for amuse- 
ment and recreation while Providence 
is near the bottom of the list. The 
spread is actually quite moderate with 
$51 a year for Portland families and $43 
for Providence families. At the same 
time the ratio of the upper half average 
to the lower half average is 4 to 1 in 
Portland and 6 to 1 in Providence. 

Usually the difference from city to 
city is smaller for upper half families 
than for lower half families. An im- 
portant case is automobile expenditures 
where Denver is first, Portland is a 
close second, and Providence is lowest. 
For upper half families in Denver the 
average expenditure is $240, against 
$170 for upper half families in Provi- 
dence. The disparity is much greater 
proportionally between lower half 
families of the two cities, the averages 
being $54 in Denver and $23 in Provi- 
dence. 

Of some special interest is the first 
place for Denver in medical care and 
the first for Atlanta in household oper- 
ation. Denver’s first in medical care 
probably reflects in part that city’s pre- 
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eminence asa health resort. The actual 
rate in dollars, however, is less than 50 
per cent greater than that for Provi- 
dence, which is at the bottom of the list. 
Household operation includes the 
wages of household servants, which 
may explain the presence of the South- 
ern city of Atlanta at the top of the list. 
The average, however, is only one-third 
greater than the average for Portland, 
at the bottom. 

Despite these differences and others 
of the same nature affecting nearly 
every expenditure group, the pattern of 
expenditure is basically the same from 
Providence to Portland. All families 
must spend a major portion of their 
budget for food and housing and 
spread the remainder over a great 
variety of goods and services. If food 
and housing costs are low in a given 
city some of the pressure is relaxed 
from the task of making both ends 
meet. Incomes being equal, families 
have more money to spend for items 
vther than basic necessities in those 
cities which are farthest away from 
the thickly populated northeastern sec- 
tion of the United States. 

Some indication of the influence of 
size of city upon family budgets ap- 
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pears in a comparison between the 
average figures for the six cities and the 
figures for the metropolitan centers of 
New York and Chicago. Although in 
many expenditure groups the amount 
spent is about the same in the metrop- 
olis and in the smaller city, there are 
six notable exceptions. 
Metropolitan expenditures are 
greater for food, housing, and transpor- 
tation other than automobile. The 
high cost of food in the metropolis un- 
doubtedly reflects a higher cost of dis- 
tribution rather than large appetites 
among the families living there. The 
high cost of housing probably repre- 
sents high rents rather than a type of 
housing which is essentially better than 


that available in smaller places. The 
high cost of transportation other than 
automobiles represents primarily the 
daily use of rapid transit systems or 
more expensive methods of daily trans- 
portation to and from work. 
Together these three costs might be 
termed the high cost of congestion to 
which all are subject who live in a 
metropolis. To a considerable extent 
the cost of congestion offsets the some- 
what higher incomes prevailing in 
New York and Chicago. In the case 
of most other goods and services fami- 
lies in the smaller places are able to do 
as well or better than metropolitan 
families. In particular, the families in 
the smaller places spend more for cloth- 


FamiL_y ExpENDITURES BY Four INCOME GROUPS 
In Srx Mippie-Sizep CITIEs 


(Atlanta, Columbus, Denver, Omaha, Providence, 
and Portland, Oregon) 





FAMILIES 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


EDUCATION 


GIFTS, TAXES, ETC. 


AUTOMOBILE 


AMUSEMENT, RECREATION, 
AND EQUIPMENT 


HOUSEHOLD OPERATIONS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLOTHING 


FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


MEDICAL CARE 


PERSONAL CARE 


READING 


TOBACCO 


TRANSPORTATION OTHER 


THAN AUTOMOBILE 


FOOD 


HOUSING 








UPPER HALF LOWER HALF 


4th qr. 
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ing, for automobiles, and for furnish- 
ings an< cquipment than do metropoli- 
tan families. The difference is most 
marked in the case of automobiles. 
The difficulty of using an automobile 
with satisfaction in congested areas, as 
well as the fewer dollars left over after 
taking care of basic necessities, accounts 
for the relatively modest showing of 
metropolitan centers in automobile ex- 
penditures. 

Comparisons have been made be- 
tween cities of the same size in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and between 
metropolitan centers and smaller 
places. The Providence family spends 
more for basic necessities than does the 
Portland family. Such expenditures 
are still higher in New York and Chi- 
cago. Size of city and location of city 
appear to be aspects of the same thing 
so far as effect upon the consumer bud- 
get is concerned. Crowded cities and 
crowded regions both must bear the 
costs of congestion which tend to offset 
any advantage in family incomes. 

Fresh data on another aspect of mar- 
keting appear in the Study of Con- 
sumer Purchases in the degree of upper 
half concentration in various kinds of 
expenditures. The most representative 
figures for the purpose of this com- 
parison are the average figures for the 
six smaller cities. The accompanying 
chart (preceding page) is based on their 
aggregate expenditures. Upper half 
families accounted for 71 per cent of 
all expenditures. Six of the fifteen 
expenditure groups drop below this fig- 
ure, the lowest being housing with 64 
per cent of expenditures in the upper 
half and food with 65 per cent in the 
upper half. Among the nine expendi- 
ture groups showing better than aver- 
age upper-half concentration are edu- 
cation with 88 per cent in the upper 
half and automobiles with 85 per cent. 

Among the four quarters, the second 
quarter shows the interesting charac- 
teristic of accounting for about one- 
fourth of the expenditures in nearly 
every expenditure group. In other 
words, the fourth of the families who 
rank second from a standpoint of 


family income re- 
ceive about the 
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same share of 
each type of 
goods which they 
would receive if 
these goods were 
evenly distributed 
among all fami- 
lies. 

A significant 
exception to the 
rule that the sec- 
ond quarter of 
the families takes 
one-fourth of the 
goods is found in 
the case of fur- 
nishings and 
equipment. Here 
the second quar- 
ter takes a share 
larger than one- 
fourth in each 
city and 29 per 
cent in the six 
smaller cities as a whole. The first 
quarter of families in the six cities 
accounts for 47 per cent of total ex- 
penditures for furnishings and equip- 
ment, but while the first quarter has 
an impressive lead in this classification 
as well as others, the second quarter 
is entitled to somewhat greater con- 
sideration than in any other expendi- 
ture group. It might be reasoned that 
second quarter families have an un- 
usual interest in home furnishings and 
labor-saving equipment which they fol- 
low to the fullest extent that their 
incomes will permit. 


Exaggerations 


The case of furnishings and equip- 
ment offers an excellent illustration of 
the way in which small differences are 
sometimes exaggerated out of all pro- 
portion in laying out marketing pro- 
grams. The contention has been of- 
fered that there is a rich and untapped 
market for furnishings and equipment 
among lower half families. The mar- 
keting executive may have noted a 
keen interest in labor-saving appliances, 
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for example, among families some dis- 
tance down the income scale from his 
own. The comprehensive Government 
figures on consumption are helpful in 
correcting such impressions based on 
personal experience. Actually, the 
lower half accounts for only 24 per cent 
of total expenditures for furnishings 
and equipment in the six cities. Ex- 
penditures for furnishings and equip- 
ment are remarkable only for a mod- 
erate improvement in the showing of 
the second quarter while families in the 
third and fourth quarters simply are 
not able to buy. 

The division of the market into equal 
groups of families such as halves and 
quarters is turning out to be a very 
useful tool of market analysis. It pro- 
vides a structure for the accurate evalu- 
ation of buying tendencies such as those 
discussed in the case of furnishings and 
equipment. Above all, it reveals the 
degree of selectivity for each classifica- 
tion of expenditure, a factor which 
must continue to be of prime impor- 
tance in marketing because of the great 
disparities in family incomes. 
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OCTOBER °: 1938 


Wage-Hour Bill is major domestic issue. . 


Ss 


October 


Mon 


. . Czechoslovakia 


continues outstanding European problem, but crisis abates. 
... Japanese make sweeping advances in China. 


Conace of new “Jefferson nickel” starts. 


ultimatum. 


Czechs yield to Polish 


SupreME Court inaugurates 1938-1939 term. Federal Govern- 
ment obtains show cause order in Madison oil case acquittals. 
Hitler enters Sudetenland in triumph. Britain authorizes $50,- 
loan to Czechoslovakia. Japan threatens reprisals if 
League members invoke sanctions. 


000,000 


UAWA dispute settled by reinstatement of four expelled officers. 
Daladier’s policy on Munich award endorsed by French Chamber: 
financial decree powers granted. 


BENEs resigns as Czech president. 


WALLACE announces reorganization of Agricultural Department. 
Chamberlain policy upheld by Commons. 


S.S. Brazil, first of Maritime Commission's Good Neighbor Fleet, 
sails for South America. 


Yanks win Series from Cubs. 


SUPREME CourT grants reviews in three NLRB cases. 


GREEN rejects Lewis proposal that both resign as union heads 
AF of L files brief with Supreme Court assailing NLRB practices. 
Japanese launch drive in Hong Kong area. 


Czecus reject Hungarian territorial claims; ask Hitler to mediate. 
Wallace reveals plan to “dump” farm surplus at home to feed 
“the lower third.” 

re-elected AF of L 


GREEN president. 


PresipENT discloses plan for rush expansion of Army and Navy 
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17 


18 


19 
20 
ya 


24 


25 
27 


28 


29 
30 
31 


SuPREME Court grants review of case involving right of Govern- 
ment to deport Reds. New Jersey legislature asks Administrator 
Hopkins for WPA investigation. 


GENERAL Motors announces re-employment of 35,000 workers 
and rescinding of February cuts to salaried employees. United 
States Treasury's gold holdings pass record peak of $14,000,000,- 
000, 58 per cent of world’s reserves. 


NLRB orders Republic Steel to rehire 5,000 involved in “‘ittle 
steel” strike of 1937. 


SEVENTY-THREE New Mexico political leaders indicted for WPA 
violations. 


NLRB appeals sit-down strike decision to Supreme Court. Army 
survey of 10,000 plants results in “mobilization” of industry for 
war. 


Wace-Hovr Bill goes into effect. Hungary reduces Czech terri- 
torial demands under three-power pressure. 


JAPAN reports capture of Chinese provisional capital of Hankow. 


Unrrep Srates reveals note of October 6 to Japan asking “open 
door” in China. 


Defense Power Commission announces large utilities 
“definite commitments” for plant expansion, 
Farm Bureau opposes Wallace proposal for 


NATIONAI 
have agreed on 
linked to defense. 
two-price plan. 


Ram. fact-finding board holds wage reduction unjustified; asks 
roads to abandon it. 


Rapio listeners thrown in panic by ‘War of the Worlds.” 
New York Stock Exchange and SEC announce adoption of 


broad 13-point program to safeguard investors-—includes estab- 
lishment of trust institution and segregation of capital. 















THE TREND 


PRODUCTION ... 


PRICES <.. 


OF BUSINESS 


. TRADE . . . FINANCE 


Business sentiment continues hopefully optimistic rather 

than wildly enthusiastic, as further gains are reported in 

industry and trade in October and the first part of Novem- 

ber. Automobiles and steel lead the field of manufacturing 

activity. Security markets testify to the temporary nature 
of the setback which occurred in September. 


HE forward pace of the business 

movement continued, as steel and 
automobile industries shared the spot- 
light in the industrial advance, and as 
election returns were branded “en- 
couraging” by business leaders. Re- 
covery in this country is still lagging 
behind that in Europe, and the situ- 
ation is somewhat spotted, with de- 


mand off in equipment industries and 


Industrial Production 
Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 

















1923-1925 = 100 

1935 1936 1937 1938 
January go 97 (| 114 80 
February go 04 4 79 
March 88 934 11 79 
April 86 igt 118 77 
May 8 4 pffol 118 76 
June 874" Ted 104 114 4 77» 
July _ 8 108 114 4 834 
August of 108 117 % 8 
September g! 109 111 ‘ 
October 95 110 102 i 4 
November 96 114 88 
December 105 121 84 
DU N S R E V I 


with retail trade hampered until re- 
cently by warm weather. Neverthe- 
less, most of the business indices 
moved upward in October and the first 
half of November. 

The index of industrial production 
reached 96 in October, the highest level 
that it has attained in twelve months. 
Activity in the production and distribu- 
tion of capital goods in particular re- 
corded a continuation of the upward 
movement evidenced since June. 

Output of steel ingots in October was 
17 per cent ahead of September, and 
exceeded 2,000,000 tons for the first 
time since last October. Production 
averaged 52.5 per cent of capacity, 
against 46.3 per cent in September, and 
58.3 per cent last October. Pig iron 
production likewise increased, showing 
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a gain of 18.2 per cent over September, 
and furnaces in blast on November 1 
numbered 115, compared with 96 on 
October 1. Early weekly figures for 
November showed that steel ingot pro- 
duction had reached 62.6 per cent of 
capacity. 

Giving further weight to the evi- 
dence that durable goods industries 
were participating in the general up- 
swing, some sellers of machine tools 
indicated that October was the best 
month so far in 1938. “Steady but 
spotty improvement” was shown, they 
said, with future markets largely hing- 
ing on Government-sponsored projects. 
Lumber and cement outputs, contrary 
to usual seasonal expectations, were 
maintained at the relatively high Sep- 
tember levels. 

Industries considered as basic in our 
economy contributed to the improved, 


Factory Payrolls 


U.S.B.L.S. Index * 




















1923-1925 = 100 

1935 1936 1937 1938 
January 67.5 76.7 94-4 75.0 
February 72.6 76.6 99.7 76.9 
March 74.3 80.3 105.5 77-1 
_ 74-4 82.3 74.6 
May 71.7 83.9 7 72.9 
June 69.9 84.1 fi $107.0 % 70.8 
July 69.1 83.4 £ | 104.6 %] 70.6 
Aligust 74.0 87ee 108.2 y 76.8 
September 76.7 bf 0.9 104.4 4 80.79 
October af 92.5 104.5 pH $3.7 
November |47%6) 94.0 92.9 egy 
December 80.4 98.8 84.2 





* Revised Series. 














though still conservative, business senti- 
ment. Automobile production, in its 
third month of upswing, rose more 
than seasonally in October, approach- 
ing the point of excess over 1937. New 
passenger car sales outdistanced Sep- 
tember’s figure by 35.6 per cent, accord- 
ing to R. L. Polk & Co.—a September- 
October percentage increase which has 
been equalled only once before, in 1928. 

Construction divisions, which have 
shown a steady improvement almost 
since the beginning of the year, regis- 
tered another large rise in activity. 
Major engineering construction awards 
reached the highest October total since 
1929, and the highest monthly total 
since June, 1937. The FHA reported 
that small home mortgages selected for 
appraisal showed an increase of 117 per 
cent over 1937, while mortgages ac- 
cepted for insurance or actual commit- 
ments increased 82 per cent over last 
year. 

On the consumer goods side of the 
picture, reports varied. Rayon yarn 
deliveries reached their peak in Sep- 


Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 





1923-1925 = 100 
1935 1936 1937 1938 
January 76 81 93 go 
February 77 83 
March 79 84 
April 5 93 
May 74 93 
June 79 93 
July 80 91 94 
August 77 86 92 
September 81 88 94 
October 78 go 93 
November a 94 gl 
December I 92 89 














* Preliminary. 


tember, although October shipments 
sull compared favorably with the 
“high” shipment levels of June-August, 
1937. Some yarn originally scheduled 
for September delivery had to be ship- 
ped in October, it was explained, be- 
cause of the storm and the New York 
City trucking strike. 

Silk deliveries to American mills (in- 
cluding re-exports) were off from the 
September total, but were almost equal 
to the October, 1937, volume. Cotton 
consumption gained somewhat in the 
month. Meat and flour production in- 
creased in October. Hosiery shipments 
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and wool consumption declined from 
August to September. 

Consumer incomes, as an indication 
of purchasing power, increased from 
September to October. Factory pay- 
rolls (BLS preliminary, revised series) 
rose from 80.7 in September to 83.7 in 
October. Cash farm income, due in 
the main to low prices, was 13 per cent 
below 1937. Perhaps more significant, 
however, is the fact that farm income 
has been higher this year than for any 
year between 1930 and 1935. 

Exceptionally warm weather during 
October was the chief factor in retard- 
ing the progress of retail trade. Retail 
trade tendencies by regions are re- 
ported on the pages immediately fol- 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Week 1938 1938 1938 1938 
I 78.4 77:8 78.0 77-3 
II 
HI 
IV 
Vv 




















lowing. Department store sales showed 
less than the usual seasonal increase, 
dropping back to 83 per cent of the 
1923-1925 level, compared with 86 per 
cent in September and 93 per cent in 
October, 1937. Chain stores and mail- 
order houses reported the dip from last 
year unchanged in the month, although 
the dollar volume of sales increased 
seasonally. 

Wholesale trade in general took its 
cue from retail markets, although 
orders for Christmas goods apparently 
were placed in anticipation of a good 
holiday business. Commodity prices 
remained firm during October and the 
first week in November, fluctuating 
within a narrow range. 

Gains in the durable goods indus- 
tries, which are important sources of 
freight traffic, contributed to the contra- 
seasonal increase in carloadings during 
October. It was unusual that a peak 
for the year should be recorded during 
the second week of the month. 


E W F OR DE 


Financial reports for October and the 
first two weeks of November were re- 
assuring. Trading volume in the se- 
curity markets was the largest during 
October than it had been for any previ- 
ous 1938 month, and the trend of prices 
was the reverse of the spectacular de- 
cline in the same month last year. Elec- 
tion returns and steel activity were con- 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Week 1938 1938 1938 38 
I 142.72 139.47 aie 
Il 790,36 ON 10.99 157.22 
il 139.35 13 152.48 
IV 142.85 136.04 
Vv 




















sidered as factors pertinent to the early 
November market rise. 

Corporate financing during the 
month featured public utility bond 
issues, which contributed largely to the 
highest total marketing of bonds for 
any October since 1927. Stock offer- 
ings, however, were the smallest for 
any October since 1934, dropping be- 
low the previous two months’ totals. 

Bank clearings rose about 11 per cent 
in October, totalling the largest check 
turnover since last September. Excess 
reserves of member banks in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System rose to record 
heights. Brokers’ loans increased, while 
commercial loans declined still further. 
The failure of commercial loans to rise 
was explained by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York as originating in 
part in the sale of new security issues 
by corporations for the announced pur- 
pose of paying off bank borrowings. 

The flow of British gold to the 
United States was reduced sharply in 
November, as the pound sterling par- 
tially recovered strength. A more com- 
fortably relaxed domestic money mar- 
ket was reflected in lower average rates 
on weekly October Treasury bill issues. 
Money in circulation in the United 
States is at present the largest in his- 
tory, except for the two weeks follow- 
ing the 1933 bank holiday. 
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WARM WEATHER AFFECTS TRADE INDEX 


The United States Trade Barometer fell to 77.4 (preliminary) in October from 78.4 in Sep- 
tember. Barometer figures are compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc.; trade information is reported by 157 district offices of DuN & Brapstreet, INc. 


AVORABLE economic factors underlay the general 
trade situation during October, but the usual seasonal 
expansion failed to occur. The preliminary United States 
Barometer showed a decline of one point or 1.3 per cent 
from the September figure. Department store sales were 
the chief factor in the setback, as unseasonably warm 
weather prevailing throughout the country greatly hindered 
the movement of Fall and Winter merchandise. Furs and 
men’s overcoats seemed to be particularly affected. 

Of the four components of the index, new car registra- 
tions and life insurance sales showed a fairly substantial 
increase in October. Department store sales and bank 
debits increased only slightly. Correction for seasonal vari- 
ation and for the number of working days brought the re- 
sulting figure to a lower point than that of previous month. 

Despite the drop, however, the October figure was only 
14.6 per cent below last October, whereas the September 


year-to-year decline had been 16.4 per cent. October, it 
may be noted, showed a greater decrease from the Septem- 
ber level of trade in 1937 than in 1938. 

Trade moved forward on a broader front in September 
than previously, according to reports from the district offices 
of Dun & Brapstreet, Inc. The latest available regional 
figures indicate that twenty of the twenty-nine regions 
registered increases over August. As the ebb and flow of 
trae became apparent, a levelling tendency could almost 
be perceived throughout the different areas. Iowa and 
Nebraska, outstanding for significant gains in June and 
July, showed decreases during August and September, 
whereas the Detroit region, after a decline from July to 
August, showed a 24 per cent rise from August to Septem- 
ber. The Cleveland area and the Cincinnati and Columbus 
area, which have been laggards in year-to-year comparisons, 
showed strong gains of 13.8 and 13.5 per cent, respectively. 
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In fact, many of the regions which showed declines—Buf- 
falo and Rochester, North and South Carolina, Florida, REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 
New Orleans, and Texas, for example—were among those ‘aaa aie ba 
. pt. i 
which most nearly approached the 1937 trade levels. 1938 Compared with 1935 
: : Regional Sept. 1937 (%) Sales 
Month-to-month geographical comparisons showed that REGIONS index % 
trade was off somewhat from the August level in all five “2 fC 10 2 0 
regions on the Southern border, from California to Florida. U.S. 78.4 100.0 
T he rest of the country, with the exception of four scattered mee Fe 
regions, registered more than seasonal gains in activity dur- 
ing September. 2. NEW YORK CITY 70.0 10.3 
For the first time since last December, no region showed re pel 4 
a decline from the previous year’s comparative of more than SYRACUSE 
sah aie o) ey ; hela 4. BUFFALO AND 69.6 19 
26 per cent. Fourteen regions igi tits trade off between psteene Be 
15 and 20 per cent from last year. Eig t regions, covering : nena te re 
approximately the same amount of geographical territory, JERSEY 
registered decreases of 10 to 15 per cent. Detroit and Pitts- 6. PHILADELPHIA = 71.9 6.2 
y ¢ ‘ > > > _ j } j wt 
burgh areas made the poorest showing in comparison \s ith x wees aa “ 
1937, reporting declines of 26 per cent each, while Atlanta 
and Birmingham, Florida, and Denver made the best, 8. CLEVELAND 80.9 29 
averaging year-to-year drops of about g per cent. 4: Cmiiiiaiatias iis ” 
COLUMBUS 
THE MAP AND CHART compare the September, 1938, indexes with 10. INDIANAPOLIS 90.1 26 
F é AND LOUISVILLE 
those for the same month a year ago. The column at the extreme right 
of the chart indicates the relative importance of the regions: the figures 11. CHICAGO 76.0 64 
are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 Census of Business. 
THE INDEXES for the regions are charted, with U. S., from 1928, on 12. DETROIT 818 40 
pages 34-37; figures for October, 1937, through September, 1938, on page 
34. They are composites based on: bank debits (Federal Reserve Board), , 
department store sales (Federal Reserve Board), new car registrations + WAS 85.1 2.2 
(R. L. Polk & Company), and life insurance sales (Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau). In regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale sales (Depart- 14, MINNEAPOLIS 86.5 45 
4 ’ paras 3 Bice: eat AND ST. PAUL 
ment of Commerce), and in region 2, advertising linage (Editor and 
Publisher), which were found to make those indexes more accurate, are 15. 1OWA AND 129 
: . ; NEBRASKA 3.0 
included. In region 15, department store sales have been omitted. Each 
index is separately adjusted for seasonal variation and for the number of 16. ST. LOUIS 17 25 
business days in each month. All are comparable. The monthly average ‘ 
for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100. The preliminary figure for the 
) ; ; ) 17. 
United States (the last month charted below) is computed one month esate 83.1 3.6 
before the regional figures are available. 
_ THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the 29 regional charts quote 18. phn AND 96.7 3.8 
figures for September based on samples of department and retail stores 
reporting to the Federal Reserve banks; for October and for the first half 19. NORTH AND 94.5 2) 
of November based on opinions and comments of business men in various SOUTH CAROLINA ; 
lines of trade, gathered and weighed by the local Dun & BrapstrREET offices. 20. ATLANTA AND 1021 as 
BIRMINGHAM 
21. FLORIDA 
| | 104.4 1.3 
| 22. MEMPHIS 86.7 15 
U. S. TRADE BAROMETER 
' ' 
140 SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 23. NEW ORLEANS 934 10 
24. TEXAS 103.0 45 
L120 L \ | 
vw \ 25. DENVER 97.7 1.3 
1928-32 = 100 26. SALT 
= SALT LAKE CITY 82.0 8 
27. PORTLAND AND 78.4 27 
\ SEATTLE ; 
|_80 wr NF] 28 SAN FRANCISCO 75.2 3.4 
pd v 29. LOS ANGELES 79.8 39 
60 ed rn 
1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
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REGIONAL 
ee coocccvesece U. S. I 
1937 
NRE sicndsvccsocs hkecekebhnwe cine 90.6 77-3 
PIE eo snssaes's0 KapbSibaes sien pas 92.3 80.8 
December ...... oceccccccccccccccs ee 91.2 78.7 
1938 
SONNE vo ws cubnsencscwsse%es oseaweee 84.8 76.0 
DEES tec ciueeceksscavase 80.2 74.0 
DERN ob BaeSeN cde ecncwene 79-4 79.3 
DED ebcdtensscwesGusens 76.7 70.4 
DD ab waweveensnseseses awéssesaesin 74.9 66.5 
SOME enneeaenessssuscs peybetenveesee 74.8 67.8 
DE La benbesvacsbaisanss eeneewess 75.1 66.7 
PEL Ss vipcsewknn<niekeetcvesvesas 75.8 65.2 
September .......++.+00- oe cccecceses 78.4 68.0 
RIG nocvvdccscscwvcsscovcessces 15 16 
1937 
SRE Sach sesaeees sas eese: os ssawe 79.5 97-2 
November ... ° 76.4 90.3 
EE + tc ctweeeus sane ees sweasbes 81.4 go.0 
1938 
PEN a nsccccawessevesccasésconns » 86.9 90.8 
FEDERER ccnccccccccccccesececescese 76.1 80.9 
70.6 77.0 
71.4 76.9 
7-4 79.0 
71.2 74-4 
eee 84. 82.1 
AMBRE cccscesees ar 77-5 77-2 
DENIED a55ss000s sere ssvsenevcce aa 72.9 9.4 


1. New ENGLAND 


SEPT., 68.0 AUG., 65.2 SEPT. 1937, 81.4 
SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous September: Boston 6, Provi- 
dence 37, New Haven 12. Octroser—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous October: Bangor 
+5, Portland—Hartford-New Haven —10, Boston— 
Providence +2, New Bedford +1, Springfield 
—14, Worcester —7. Wholesale trade changes: 
Portland —s5, Boston +5, Springfield —10. Fruit 
damaged by hurricane; potato shipments light. 
Production and payrolls steady to below last year. 
Woolen mills, shoe factories, and metal industries 
active. Heavy demand for building supplies for 
repair work. Collections steady. _NovEMBER— 
Unseasonable weather hindered retail trade. Tex- 
tile industries advanced. 


3. ALBANY AND SYRACUSE 


SEPT., 78.7 AUG., 77.2 SEPT. 1937, 95.2 
SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous September: Syracuse 4, 
Northern State 4, Central State 12. OcTopEr— 
Percentage retail trade decreases from previous 
October: Albany 5, Binghamton 3, Gloversville 4, 
Utica 8, Syracuse 13. Wholesale trade changes: 
Albany 0, Syracuse —10. Large surplus of crops; 
prices below normal; farm income low. Payrolls 
and production steady to below last year. Bing- 
hamton shoe production above last year; film 
manufacturing active. Syracuse automotive works 
called back large number of employees. Collections 
steady. Novemper—Little change in the industrial 
picture. More seasonable weather aided sales of 
overcoats and cold weather merchandise. 


5. NortHern New Jersey 


SEPT., 72.6 AUG., 71.4 SEPT. 1937, 87.6 
SEPTEMBER—Northern New Jersey department 
store sales 2% below previous September. Ocrto- 
BER—Newark retail volume 1° below October 
of last year; wholesale trade off 6°%. Bank clear- 
ings 20% below last year in Newark, off 26% in 
(Continued directly opposite) 
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2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
78.9 92.1 83.2 83.2 83.3 92.8 101.2 
78.7 92.9 82.6 82.7 86.5 90.5 87.6 
79:5 89.8 81.5 81.2 85.3 93-5 85.3 
73-5 85.9 78.0 75:3 76.1 80.7 80.9 
71.0 83.2 745 74-9 72.6 78.0 78.6 
66.4 78.5 70.7 72.5 70.2 75-9 73-6 
67.6 78.9 68.4 69.4 70.2 74:3 75.1 
65.1 77-5 67.4 68.4 70. 69.0 74.0 
64.5 73-2 64.1 63.2 70.4 67.3 71.6 
65.9 78.4 67.0 67.2 69.5 66.9 71.9 
67.9 79.2 69.7 71.4 69.0 71.4 71.1 
70.0 78.7 69.6 72.6 71.9 74.0 80.9 
17 18 19 20 21 a2 23 
92.7 102.8 100.4 101.5 118.8 94.3 05-4 
92.5 105.2 95-9 101.6 112.1 86.9 95-5 
98.4 105.0 103.6 109.5 110.3 94.3 105.0 
95-7 95.6 99.1 99.6 99.5 89.1 92.7 
87.3 93.2 92.9 102.5 100.5 85.8 94.2 
85.3 89.5 90.2 97.1 100.6 89.9 95.3 
81.9 95-5 85.8 93.0 94.2 81.7 87.6 
82.7 88.9 91.8 93-1 102.5 80.4 90.9 
84.3 90.6 92.1 91.8 103.0 77-7 88.4 
83.4 91.3 g1.0 94.3 95-4 78.7 92.2 
82.6 89.7 95.8 96.1 105.9 80.9 100.1 
83.1 96.7 94-5 102.1 104.4 86.7 93-4 
——Regional Corrected for Seasonal 
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. ; : REGIONS Pa 
9 10 II 12 13 14 
108.0 105.1 87.8 107 100.1 99.0 
98.4 103.1 90.3 92.0 98.9 98.7 
95.3 100.7 92.3 85.9 98.2 93.0 
90.8 92.9 89.1 76.9 93-3 93.8 
88.6 767 81.8 93.7 88.4 89.2 
81.5 85.1 83.8 67.8 91.6 7.5 
82.5 89.0 76.5 63.4 85.6 91.5 
80.0 81.4 75.3 61.1 77-5 85.2 
79.1 80.5 77.1 63.0 76.9 80.4 
81.3 88.4 74.4 66.4 76.5 86.0 
79.9 89.8 74.0 66.0 76.5 86.5 
90.7 go.1 76.0 81.8 85.1 86.5 
24 25 26 27 28 29 
106.9 110.1 99.8 91.6 93.8 95.6 
110.0 107.7 97-3 90.3 100.6 99.4 
114.7 105.0 98.6 87.6 97.0 94.2 
115.8 97-5 89.2 83.7 88.3 87.4 
110.5 95-9 88.9 80.6 82.0 84.0 
103.1 96.6 81.2 76.9 77.4 76.6 
100.3 92.6 84.4 78.0 82.0 82.4 
99.9 91.9 86.6 75.2 84.0 79.8 
99.5 87.5 80.9 76.4 81.8 81.9 
103.0 96.8 81.1 94-5 86.2 89.7 
103.9 92.0 84.2 78.2 82.7 83.8 
103.0 97.7 82.0 78.4 75.2 79.8 


2. New York City 

SEPT., 70.0 AUG. 67.9 SEPT. 1937, 84.2 
SrePTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous September: New York City 
6, Bridgeport 14, Westchester-Stamford 8. Octo- 
BER—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
October: Bridgeport ++5, New York City depart- 
ment store sales —10, parcel deliveries —1, hotel 
sales —8. Bank clearings 2° above last year in 
New York City, up 6% in Westchester County. 
New York City employment even with September; 
payrolls off 5%, due mainly to seasonal reductions 
in clothing and millinery industries. NovemMBER— 
Good, response to opening of automobile show. 
Wholesale commitments for cotton and rayon 
greige goods encouraging. Cooler weather helped 
retail sales. 


4. BuFFALO AND RocHESTER 


sEPT., 69.6 AUG., 69.7 SEPT. 1937, 85.7 
SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous September: Buffalo 8, Roches- 
ter 3. Ocroser—Percentage retail trade decreases 
from previous October: Buffalo 5, Jamestown 7, 
Elmira 12, Rochester 7. Buffalo wholesale trade 
off 3° from last October. Crop yield very good; 
farm income low due to low prices. Payrolls and 
production below last year; steady to up in 
month. Structural steel and reinforced steel pro- 
duction showed gains over previous month in 
Buffalo. Collections slower than in 1937, steady 
with September. NoveMBER—Buffalo employment 
and payrolls showed the sharpest gains in the 
State. Christmas promotions began a week earlier 
than usual. 


Northern New Jersey. Production and payrolls 
above last year and above September. Demand 
for lumber and_ building materials improved. 
Paterson textile manufacturers disturbed by lower- 
ing of prices for raw materials. NovEMBER—Real 
estate sales increased. Paint and varnish manu- 
facturing active. Slight seasonal increase in trade 
volume noted, particularly in women’s apparel 
and shoes. 
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REGIONAL ; ER A BE BAROME TE R‘S - - - - - = a REGIONS 6 - 13 
6. PHILADELPHIA ——Regional Corrected for Seasonal 7. PirrsBURGH 
é 88 aries Variation. °1928-32=100 
pene — > r 
SEPT., 71.9 AUG., 69.0 SEPT. 1937,.88.3 ise 930 ——assz—ass 93 1938, SEPT. 74.0 AUG. 71.4 SEPT. 1937, 99-7 
4 SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 


SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous September; Trenton 14, 
Philadelphia 12, Scranton 2, Wilmington 13. 
OctoBpER—Percentage retail trade decreases from 
previous October: Trenton—Reading—Williamsport— 
Harrisburg 5, Allentown—Johnstown 10, Philadel- ,. 
phia 15, Scranton 3, Lancaster 12, York 6, Wil- 
mington 0. Philadelphia wholesale trade off 13%. 
Potato harvest smallest since 1933; large outputs 8 
of wheat, hay, oats; prices low. Payrolls and 
production below last year; up since September. 
Trenton plants still operating at 61°% of capacity. 
Collections steady. NovemMBER—Demand quick- 
ened for Thanksgiving and Christmas merchandise; 
trade volume 13 to 15% below 1937. 


creases from previous September: Pittsburgh 17, 
Wheeling 21, West Virginia State 10. OctopeEr— 
Percentage retail trade decreases from previous 
October: Erie 12, Pittsburgh 25, Clarksburg 18, 
\ Parkersburg—Huntington—Bluefield 15, Charleston 
6. PHILADELPHIA . 5; Youngstown retail trade up 5%. Wholesale 

trade decreases: Erie 12, Pittsburgh 28, Charleston 
5. Largest hay crop since 1927. Glass manu- 
facturing and bituminous coal production slow. 
Payrolls and production below 1937 in most cities. 
Steel rate continued to rise, averaging 40 to 60% 
of capacity. Collections slow. NoveMBer—Retail 
and wholesale trade remained somewhat hesitant. 
Drug trade most stable. 
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g. CINCINNATI AND CoLuMBUS 


SEPT., 90.7 AUG., 79.9 SEPT. 1937, 110.1 
SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 


8. CLEVELAND 
SEPT., 80.9 AUG., 71.1 SEPT. 1937, 104.0 





120) 


SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous September: Cleveland 15, 
Akron 10, Toledo 12. Ocroper—Percentage re- 
tail trade decreases from previous October: Cleve- 
land 11, Akron 12, Canton 40, Lima 15, Toledo 
17. Wholesale trade decreases: Cleveland 15, 
Akron 8, Toledo 17. Crops good; prices low. 





3 





creases: Cincinnati-Dayton 12, Columbus 6. 
OctosER—Percentage retail trade decreases from 
previous October: Cincinnati-Columbus—Lexington 
10, Dayton 15, Springfield 25, Zanesville 5. 
Cincinnati and Columbus wholesale trade off 109 
from last year. Wheat and corn crops up to 
expectations; tobacco crop good; farm income lower 
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Payrolls and production still below 1937. In- 
creased automobile production aided output in 20 
basic industries, especially glass and rubber plants. 
Improvement not entirely translated as yet from 
unfilled orders to actual sales. Collections steady. 
NovEMBER—Steel output maintained 1938 high 
of 77% of capacity. Seasonal upturn in retail 
trade delayed; volume below last year. 


than last year. Payrolls and production below 
a year ago; up from September in Springfield, 
Dayton, and Cincinnati, down in Lexington and 
Columbus. Clothing and shoe production active; 
machine tools sluggish. Collections slow. Novem- 
BER—Cash sales and open book accounts increased. 
Recovery noted in piano business. 
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11. CHICAGO 


SEPT., 76.0 AUG., 74.0 SEPT. 1937, 91.9 
SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous September: Chicago 8, Peoria 
5. OctoperR—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous October: Chicago —11, Rockford —15, 
Peoria +10, South Bend —17. Chicago wholesale 
trade off 7%. Corn crop excellent; price low. 
Hog and grain prices also below normal; beef prices 
firm. Production and payrolls below a year ago; 
up since September. Machine tool industry slow. 
Furniture manufacturing idle. Automotive and 


io. INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE 


SEPT., 90.1 AUG., 89.8 SEPT. 1937, 109.3. F 
SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous September: Louisville 15, 
Indianapolis 8, Fort Wayne 16. Octroper—Per- 8 
centage retail trade decreases from previcus Octo- 
ber: Louisville 4, Indianapolis 7, Terre Haute 15, 
Fort Wayne 22; Evansville trade up 5%. Whole- 120 
sale trade changes: Louisville 0, Indianapolis —12. 
Large tobacco crop; price expected to be above 
1937. Production and payrolls below last year in 100 
Indianapolis and Louisville, above in Fort Wayne 
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and Evansville. Increased employment noted in aviation industries active. Collections generally 
farm implement plants; hosiery mills operating | a steady with last year. NovemMBER—Cold weather 
two 8-hour shifts per day. Collections slow. = | and toy opening events acted as stimulus to retail 
NovemBer—Little improvement noted in industry ELH trade. Inventories low. Steel output scheduled at 
over October. Trade volume below 1937. EJ}? about 60% of capacity. 
« 
12. Detroit E 13. MILWAUKEE 

SEPT., 81.8 AUG., 66.0 SEPT. 1937, 110.3 m SEPT., 85.1 AUG., 76.5 SEPT. 1937, 100.8 

3 SEPTEMBER—Milwaukee department store sales off 





SEPTEMBER—Detroit department store sales 14% 
below previous September. Octroser—Percentage 

retail trade decreases from previous October: De- 439 
troit-Saginaw 20, Grand Rapids 8. Wholesale 
trade decreases: Detroit 15, Grand Rapids 12. 
Sugar beet, vegetable, wheat, corn, potato, and 
fruit crops excellent; prices compare quite favorably 
with last year. Payrolls and production below 
1937; up in month. .Automobile parts and refrig- —_80 
erator manufacturers increased employment. Auto- 
mobile production showed large increase over 
September. Collections poorer than a year ago, 6 
steady since September. NovemMBer—Automobile 
production continued to increase. Retail sales about 

10% below last year. 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 ao 


7% from previous September. Octrosper—Percent- 
age retail trade decreases from previous October: 
Milwaukee 8, Green Bay 15. Milwaukee whole- 
sale trade off 5%. Crop yield better than average; 
prices considerably lower than last year. Payrolls 
and production vary, above and below last year. 
Paper mills operating on full six-day week produc- 
80 tion schedule. Automotive industries improved. 

Shoe manufacturing active. Collections steady with 

last year, steady to up in month. NovemBeR— 
—j,60 Gains recorded in production of automotive goods 
and farm implements, food products, steel fabrica- 
tion and clothing lines. Retail sales about even 
with last year. 
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R 
I4. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut —Regional Corrected for Seasonal 15. Iowa AND NEBRASKA 
3 wW--U. S. Variation. 1928-32=100 ¢ 
SEPT., 86.5 AUG., 86.5 SEPT. 1937, 100.3 ia ai SEPT., 72.9 AUG. 77.5 SEPT. 1937, 88.4 
SeEPTEMBER—Minneapolis-St. Paul—-Duluth- 40s = a 938 238 40 SEPTEMBER—Omaha department store sales 11% ‘ 
Superior department store sales 394 below previous 4 , | above previous September. Octoser—Percentage s 
September. Ocrosper—Percentage retail trade = AEN retail trade decreases from previous October: Bur- < 
hanges from previous October: Duluth—Butte —15, EF ‘ aaa (mame |e aaa betes (cea (aaa (arial lington—Des Moines 5, Cedar Rapids 8, Davenport- : 
Minneapolis +-1, St. Paul —7, Fargo —10, Sioux ie Lincoln 10, Dubuque 15, Sioux City 13, Omaha 
Falls—Billings —8, Great Falls +10. Wholesale a orm > Waterloo trade up: 55. Wholesale trade de- : 
trade decreases: Duluth 15, Minneapolis 2, Great ND ST. PAUL 1 creases: Sioux City 0, Des Moines 5, Omaha 15. 
! | Falls 5. Good crops in some sections; prices ex- a) Weather unfavorable for Winter wheat. Payrolls : 
| | tremely low. Payrolls and production steady to i> go and production vary, above and below last year. : 
, | below last year; steady to up in month. Auto in- er) Strike at Sioux City packing plant. Agricultural : 
| | dustries improved; agricultural implements on part- 4 implement factories rehired several thousand work- ) 
| time schedules. Butte mines increased employment. 0 ~ers. Cedar Rapids heavy machinery dealers re- : 
| Collections slow. NovemMper—-Wholesale trade ported sales stump. Novemper—Cooler weather 
stronger in most lines. Twin City retail stores re- permitted retail sales to show percentage gains over : 
i | 4 

ported sales 7% below 1937. Wy) 100 ~—s ast year. ‘ 
iH] RASKA ai \ 
| af 
i | , \ . SAN 

| 16. St. Lours f 17. Kansas City 

V : 

SEPT., 77.7. AUG., 77.2 SEPT. 1937, 90.3 SEPT., 83.1 AUG., 82.6 SEPT. 1937, 97.1 , 
SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 120 SePTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- ; 
creases from previous September: St. Louis—Spring- creases from previous September: Kansas City 6, ; 

| ficld (Mo.) 8, Quincy 13. Ocroper—Percentage Wichita 13, Oklahoma City 4, Tulsa 1. OcroBer . 
s 9 ¥ 5 = 100 x ° 
1 retail trade decreases from previous October: St. = 16. ST. LOUIS Fj —Percentage retail trade changes from previous ; 
Louis 7, Springfield (Mo.) 11, Springfield (III.) = v “ \ October: Kansas City —8, St. Joseph-Wichita —10, 
Searar Pare, Se ers Te of E orate ap ties ae : 
13, Quincy 5. St. Louis wholesale trade off 5% 2mm fas “ Tope ka +2, Oklahoma City 15, Tulsa +10. 
from last October. Tree fruit crops below average; = y WY Wholesale trade decreases: Kansas City 15, Okla- 
price trend still downward. Production and pay- ss 4 homa City 10. Rainfall for year 8% inches below 
rolls fairly steady with last year. Shoe orders 10 ja J ¥ i normal; farmers hauling water for livestock; Fall : 
to 15% above a year ago. Springfield, Mo., gar- vg wheat needs rain. Production and payrolls below : 
ment plant and railroad shop reopened. Collections last year, except in Tulsa and Topeka. Dollar vol- 
steady. NovemBer—Department store sales met 190 10 ume of wholesale garment sales below 1937. Oil 
with good response. Wholesalers received fill-in = " industry sluggish. Collections sow. NovEMBER— 
orders for men’s sweaters, leather jackets, and outer fe H \ Unseasonable weather hindered retail sales; mer- 
clothing. Drought conditions relieved. 80 ¥ Sw 8% ~~ chandise moved by means of promotions. . 
g g ee eo . , 
= oy 
: : 120 120 z. 
18. MaryLaNnp AND VIRGINIA my, 19. NorrH AND SoutTH CaRoLina 
= —_ x ) 
SEPT., 96.7 AUG., 89.7 SEPT. 1937, 108.1 : AY SEPT., 94.5 AUG., 95.8 SEPT. 1937, 110.5 
| : 7 100 100 4 ; 
SEPTEMBI R—Percentage department store sales de VIRGINIA) }) b>, St PTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous September: Baltimore 7, nt “AA/ creases from previous September: North Carolina | 
Washington o, Richmond 3. OcroprEr—Percentage N LY ™ 9, South Carolina 8. Octrosper—Percentage retail ‘ 
: > ———! : : 
| retail trade decreases from previous October: Balti- | Mw trade changes from previous October: Asheville 
more 5, Washington—Roanoke 2, Richmond 3, —8, Winston-Salem —2, Charlotte —3, Raleigh 
Lynchburg 10; Norfolk retail trade up 2%. Whole- +5, Wilmington —5, Charleston —17, Columbia 
sale trade changes: Baltimore —7, Norfolk +1 +8, Greenville —15. Wholesale trade changes: 
Richmond —8. Tobacco crop good; volume and Charleston 0, Winston-Salem —q. Old Belt tobacco 
price slightly below last year. Payrolls and produc crop good, eastern North Carolina crop poor. Pay- 
tion fairly steady with last year. Cotton, rayon, al " N rolls and production vary in comparison with last 
and hosiery mills advanced production schedules. year. Fair Labor Standards Act caused some plants 
Norfolk burlap and lumber plants closed because 80/--—+ | to close temporarily pending adjustments. Collec- 
of Wage-Hour bill. Collections steady with 1937. } gl tions fair. NovemBpeER—Charleston Navy Yard con- 
NovEMBI R—R« tail and wholesale trade im yroved: struction ylanned. Retail sales volume increased 
J I 
holiday goods predominated. in comparison with October. 
ad Peles 

















21. FLoripa 

SEPT., 104.4 AUG., 105.9 SEPT. 1937. 114.7 
SepreEMBER—Florida department store sales 8 

below previous September. Ocroper—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous October: Jack- 
sonville —3, Miami —6, Tampa +5. Wholesale 
trade changes: Jacksonville +3, Tampa —17. 
Citrus crop largest ever; truck crop 709% of normal. 
Citrus shipments held back because of low prices; 
vegetable shipments light but improving. Payrolls 
and production below year ago in Tampa and 
Miami, up in Jacksonville. Jacksonville cigar in- 
dustry continues,good. Naval stores steady. Some 
lumber mills shut down, but demand picking up. 
Collections steady. NovemMBper—Continued warm 
weather caused retail sales decline. Wholesale trade 


SEPT., 102.1 AUG.,96.1 SEPT. 1937, 112.3 a 


SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store _ sales 





changes from previous September: Atlanta 0, Bir- 
mingham —7, Montgomery +-6, Chattanooga —4, 
Nashville —7. Ocrosner—Percentage retail trade 
increases over previous October: Atlanta 1, Augusta 
5, Columbus 15, Macon o, Savannah 10, Mobile 
o, Chattanooga 3, Knoxville 10; Birmingham retail 
trade off 15°%, Nashville 5°4. Wholesale trade 
changes: Atlanta—Nashville -+10, Birmingham 
—15. Cotton crop and prices disappointing; dry 








weather affected other crops adversely. Production 
and payrolls steady to above last year. Collections 





steady. NovemMBer—Department store sales some- 














what above last year. Stecl mill operations im- = | 
‘s 40 me titties Salata 
proved over previous month. 1928 1930 1932 1934 1936 1938 4 ~— increased. 
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22. Mempuis 
sEPT., 86.7 AUG., 80.9 SEPT. 1937, 98.3 


SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous September: Memphis 4, Fort 
Smith 9, Little Rock 5. Ocroper—Percentage re- 
tail trade changes from previous October: Memphis 
+10, Fort Smith —15, Little Rock —3. Memphis 
wholesale trade up 10% above last October. High 
grade cotton crop; price pegged by Government 
loan. Fall crops damaged by dry weather. Pro- 
duction and payrolls vary in comparison with last 
year; up in Memphis, steady in Little Rock, down 
in Fort Smith. Small sawmills closed as result of 
Fair Labor Standards Act; larger plants unaffected. 
NoveMBER—Gains registered 
Retail trade even 


Collections steady. 
in industry and employment. 
with 1937. 


24. TEXxas 


SEPT. 1937, 115.0 
sales 


SEPT., 103.0 AUG., 103.9 
SEPTEMBER—Percentage department 
changes from previous September: Dallas —10, 
Fort Worth +6, Houston +1, San Antonio —7. 
OctropeR—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous October: Dallas-Shreveport —15, Fort 
Worth-Houston—Austin —5, Wichita Falls o, El 
Paso —7, San Antonio +6. Wholesale trade 
changes: Dallas —20, Houston +3, San Antonio 
—4, Fort Worth —5, Shreveport —15. No crops 
in season; wheat not planted because of dry weather. 
Production and payrolls steady to below last year. 
Oil industry quiet due to recent decline in price 
of crude. Collections slow. NovemMBER—New car 
registrations increased greatly over October. Cool 
weather brought improvement in retail trade. 


store 


26. Satt Laxe City 


SEPT., 82.0 AUG., 84.2 SEPT. 1937, 100.4 
SEPTEMBER—Salt Lake City department s*ore sales 
7% below last September. Octosper—Salt Lake 
City retail trade 4% below previous October; whole- 
sale trade even with last year; volume improved 
in latter part of month. Sugar beets harvested and 
delivered to factories. Range conditions good. 
Farm prices low. Production and payrolls down 
from a year ago, but improved about 10% since 
September. Payrolls increased as metal mining and 
smelting was resumed. Collections steady in com- 
parison with a year ago; improvement took place 
from September to October. NovemBper—Flour 
and steel manufacturing 10 to 15°% ahead of last 
year. Jobbers of automotive supplies and parts re- 
ported sales in good volume. 


28. SAN FRANCISCO 
SEPT., 75.2 AUG., 83.7 SEPT. 1937, 95.1 


SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous September: San Francisco 42, 
Oakland 8. Octroper—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous October: San Francisco 
—25, Oakland —15, Sacramento 0, Fresno +13. 
San Francisco wholesale trade off 25°%. Ware- 
houses reopened, after settlement on October 24 of 
strike affecting 135 warehouses. Heavy crop of 
pomegranates; prices steady. Shipments of grapes 
heavy; orange crop about to be shipped. Produc- 
tion and payrolls vary in comparison with last year. 
Building activity 
Novem- 


Canneries closed in Sacramento. 
leading in industry. Collections steady. 
BER—Trade more normal since conclusion of de- 


partment store strike. 
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REGIONS 22 - 29 


23. New Or eans 


SEPT., 93-4 AUG., 100.1 SEPT. 1937; 104.4 
SEPTEMBER—New Orleans department store sales 
5% below previous September. Ocroper—Per- 
centage retail trade changes from previous October: 
New Orleans +5, Jackson +6, Meridian —ro. 
New Orleans wholesale trade up 5° from last 
October. Early holiday buying noted. Cotton crop 
only fair; price low. Cane harvest believed to set 
all-time record. Payrolls and production steady 
with last year, and steady since September. Oil 
fields increasing activity. Building material lines 
Collections fair in comparison with last 
NoveMBER—Wholesale dry goods and no- 


active. 
year. 
tions trade practically unchanged from last year. 
Retail sales increased to level substantially above 
1937. 


25. DENVER 

SEPT., 97-7 AUG., 92.0 SEPT. 1937, 108.3 
SEPTEMBER—Denver department store sales 8% 
below previous September. Ocroper—Percentage 
retail trade decreases from previous October: Den- 
ver 12, Albuquerque 15. Denver wholesale trade 
off 12% from last year. Bean crop 20% of normal 
and other crops very short; prices low. Payrolls 
and production below last year, steady since Sep- 
tember. Warm weather improved activity in the 
building industry; unemployment at a minimum. 
Some automobile dealers unable to make deliveries 
on new models because of increased demand. Lum- 
ber mills threatened with strike. Collections slow. 
NoveMBER—Wholesale trade steady and a little 
slow. Construction activity increased. Retail trade 
aided by better weather. 


27. PORTLAND AND SEATTLE 
SEPT., 78.4 AUG. 78.2 SEPT. 1937, 96.1 


SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous September: Seattle 7, Tacoma 
12, Spokane 14, Portland 8. Ocroper—Percentage 
retail trade from previous October: 
Seattle-Portland 12, Spokane 6. Wholesale trade 
decreases: Seattle 23, Portland 10. Apple crop 
wormy; egg and poultry prices up; dairy prices off. 
Production and payrolls below last year. Salmon 
operations almost completed. Lumber production 
about 60% of its 1926-1929 average. Collections 
steady to below last year, fairly steady since Sep- 
tember. _NovEMBER—Heavy shoes and wearing 
apparel moved in greater volume as colder weather 
Lumber orders continued to show increase 


decreases 


set in. 
over 1937, 


29. Los ANGELES 


SEPT., 79.8 AuG., 83.8 SEPT. 1937, 94.1 
SEPTEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous September: Los Angeles 10, 
Phoenix 11. OcroseER—Percentage retail trade de- 
creases from previous October: Los Angeles 4, San 
Diego 9, Phoenix 0. Los Angeles wholesale trade 
off 8%. Orange shipments set new high for 
October; prices depressed. Avocados and walnuts 
being harvested; Arizona cotton picking progress- 
ing. Payrolls and production down from last year 
in Los Angeles, steady to down in San Diego, up 
in Phoenix. Tuna price steadied slightly. Air- 
craft, motion picture, and petroleum industries 
active. Collections slow. NovemBer—Building 
activity above last year. Petroleum outlook uncer- 
tain. Retail sales close to 1937 level. 








INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 
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NuMBER OF FaILures CurRENT LiaBILiTIEs * Tora LiaBiLities * Unapyutrno Apyusten ¢ 
1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 
pan. ..;. 4,397 841 1,126 21,415 12,003 21,413 27,162 14,992 24,522 76.2 47.7 66.0 62.0 38.8 53.7 
Feb... . 15549 755 919 21,028 14,004 22,494 25,501 22,887 28,413 75.2 506 60.9 65.4 44.0 52.5 
Mar... .. 1,167 861 986 40,325 Big 20,046 80,373 78,878 23,273 64:8 a7 574 (642. 47:0 S77 
BRT.....< Kr72 818 865 21,147 12,893 20,757 29,355 13,628 24,472 65.1 48.3 52. 63:2. 474 515 
May... 45123 875 874 19,139 13,088 20,505 19,831 14,965 25,963 59.8 47.6 48.8 59.2 47.6 48.8 
June ... 1,073 703 818 15,918 12,829 21,395 16,892 16,737 24,790 O40 42.2 473 “675 43:3 40.0 
July ... 1,038 651 669 14,701 12,780 14,318 15,008 13,955 35,011 57.2 37-9 40.1 64.3 42.1 44.6 
Aug. ... 1,015 736 8 §©677 16,382 14,950 10,034 17,252 19,473 10,584 53:8 39.7 37-4 63.3 46.7 44.0 
Sept. ... 866 584 609 14,341 9,818 12,906 15,183 11,308 15,074 51.6 35.2 34.8 61.4 41.9 41.4 
1 | Ot. ... O07 815 642 13,219 14,079 9,951 16,960 15,381 12,374 54-7 45.2 38.1 59-4 49.1 41.4 
iF WOU 6 aude 842 713 .+++ 16,400 16,063 17,709 19,022 av. 82g 45-9 S24 aT 45.0 
ir Dec. . . Se 1,009 709 ..-. 27,818 13,291 sos 396;963 14,452 <2 500) 459 oe SOO AST 
|| Total .. .... 9,490 9,607 183,253 203,173 276,876 257,950 se SO 478 
| | * In thousands of dollars. + Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. t For seasonal variation. | 
ae pean | 


and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


SEASONAL UPTURN IN OCTOBER LESS THAN NORMAL 


| 
ANALYZING THE RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL 


There were 997 industrial and com- 
mercial failures in October with cur- 
rent liabilities of $13,219,000, compared 
with 866 in September with liabilities 
of $14,341,000. A year ago there were 
815 failures with $14,079,000 liabilities. 

The monthly increase of 131 cases 
nearly wiped out the September decline 
of 149, but was a less-than-normal up- 
ward movement. Accurate month-to- 
month comparisons are made possible 
by the insolvency index, which corrects 
for the number of working days in the 
month and relates failures to the num- 
ber of firms in business. The index 
shows that October failures occurred 
at the rate of 54.7 a year in every 10,000 
firms compared with 51.6 in September. 
This was a 6 per cent rise, whereas the 
usual upturn amounts to about io per 
cent, and normally the October level 
of failures is carried well above that 
prevailing during the Summer months. 
This year, however, the index barely 
surpassed that of August. 

The adjusted index, from which all 


RoR VV 1. ER ¥ Oo & 


purely seasonal influences have been 
removed, shows that in reality failures 
during the month of October dropped, 
and continued the strong downward 
trend which has occurred monthly 
since July. When it is recalled that a 
new high level of failures is usually 
determined by a strong upward surge 
in the Fall months, the fact that 


October continued the declining trend 
rather than starting an upward move- 
ment may be significant as an indicator 
that no new high level of failures is 
imminent, and that the improved busi- 
ness conditions in evidence since June 
are reflected in the failure record. 

In spite of the increased number of 
October failures the amount of current 
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liabilities dropped about $1,000,000, and 
with failures 22 per cent above those a 
year ago liabilities were 6 per cent 
lower. These comparisons indicate 
that the current increases have been 
among small concerns. For the pur- 
poses of the failure record, current 
liabilities include not only all accounts 
and notes payable, but also all obliga- 
tions, secured or unsecured, known to 
be held by banks, officers, affliated com- 
panies, supplying companies, or the 
Government; in other words, include 
all debts but long-term obligations held 
by the public. 

The October rise was caused by in- 
creased failures in retail trade, whole- 
sale trade, and commercial services. In 
the last two groups failures were 
nearly half again as many as in Septem- 
ber. Retail trade failures, however, in- 
creased only 19 per cent in comparison 
with an October rise of approximately 
30 per cent in recent years. This slower 
movement, coupled with an actual 
decline in manufacturing failures 
accounts for the less-than-normal rise 
in the total. An October drop in manu- 
facturing failures is not customary; in 
fact an increase of about 20 per cent has 
prevailed in so-called normal periods. 
In last October’s upward swing manu- 
facturing failures increased 54 per cent, 
so that the current decline is striking 
proof of improved conditions among 
manufacturers. 


October October Per Cent 

Inpustry Groups 1938 1937 Change 
Manufacturing - oe 196 —I2 
Wholesale Trade 108 96 +12 
Retail Trade 627 446 +40 
Construction 43 37 +16 
Commercial Service 47 40 +18 
Total ‘ 997 815 22 


Fewer manufacturing failures are 
evidenced also in the comparison with 
a year ago. A 30 per cent drop in 
failures among manufacturers of both 
foods and textiles was the outstanding 
feature of the comparison. Chemicals 
and drugs, and stone, clay and glass 
products are the only two lines in 
which appreciably more failures oc- 
curred than a year ago. Increases in 
wholesale and retail trade over both 
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last month and last October were dis- 
tributed very generally over all lines. 

Increases in trade failures and in- 
creases in small failures usually go 
hand-in-hand. So for October, there 
was a 22 per cent increase over Sep- 
tember in the very small failures, and 
a 14 per cent increase in the second size 
group with liabilities between $5,000 
and $25,000. Larger failures showed 
a decrease of 5 per cent. In both 
months there was one very large failure 
with total liabilities of over $1,000,000. 
In recent months the proportion of 
very small failures to the total has risen 
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month by month from 37 per cent in 
May to 44 per cent in October. 

The increase in failures over a year 
ago has been confined to the two small- 
er size groups, with a 47 per cent de- 
crease among failures with liabilities 
over $100,000. 


October October Per Cent 

LIABILITIES 1938 1937 Change 
Under $5,000. ...... 438 328 +34 
$5,000-$25,000 ..... 455 370 +23 
$25,000-$100,000 ... 86 85 ° 
$100,000-$1,000,000. 17 32 —47 
$1,000,000 and over. . I ; 
Reeth 3253 eee, 815 +22 


The rise in retail failures extended 
generally over the whole country, with 
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all Federal Reserve Districts except 
Philadelphia registering the increase. 
Likewise in manufacturing, all districts 
except New York reported fewer fail- 
ures in production lines. The net re- 
sult was increases in nine of the twelve 
districts; no change in two, Chicago 
and Atlanta; and a decrease in one, 
Philadelphia. Boston and Cleveland 
increases were less marked than those 
in the other seven which reported an 
upturn. There were scattered indi- 
vidual States which, contrary to the 
seasonal movement, reported consider- 
ably fewer failures, namely, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, and Mississippi, as well 
as the District of Columbia. The 
largest increases occurred in California, 
Oregon, Wisconsin, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and Kentucky. 








Feperat RESERVE Jan.-Oct. Jan.-Oct. Per Cent 

District 1938 1937 Change 
Minneapolis ..... 193 153 + 26 
New York....... 3,095 2,426 + 28 
Kansas City...... 458 349 + 31 
Richmond ...... 540 406 + 33 
San Francisco.... 1,251 897 + 39 
OT ES elie ere 203 142 + 43 
BOSON .......0.+ 1020 691 + 49 
Cleveland ....... 843 560 +. so 
Chicago ........ 1,652 1,070 + 54 
Philadelphia ..... 698 407 + 71 
a 578 313 + 85 
Sa eo 437 22 + 94 
Total .......... 10,977 7,639 + 44 


Petitions for the reorganization of 
industrial and commercial corporations 
are now a part of the failure record, 
and no formal tabulation of these cases 
is being made, but it is interesting to 
note the number of corporations which 
have sought reorganization since the 
revision of the Bankruptcy Act which 
practically eliminates from reorganiza- 
tion all corporations having only un- 
secured debts. Such companies now 
petition for arrangements, so called, 
which amount to composition and ex- 
tension. In October there were 20 peti- 
tions for reorganization and 27 for 
arrangements. These figures compare 
with 64 77-B cases a year ago and 44 
in August. It is the impression that 
the line between corporations petition- 
ing for reorganization and those peti- 
tioning for arrangement is not yet 
clearly established. 





Faitures sy Divisions or INnpustry—OcrosER, 1938 AND 1937 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


























———Number——_,, -—Current Liabilities ‘ 

Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 

1938 1938 1937 1938 1938 1937 
Tora UNITED STATES. ........... 997 866 815 13,219 14,341 14,079 
ToTaL MANUFACTURING. ...........0005 172 184 196 4,110 5,227 7,200 
Rena i Ss xb nas cere trot meenacsate eases 38 31 54 1,031 1,506 2,245 
EAM I 5 on a pido Fae ata aes caNs 30 33 44 341 981 917 
BTR PANIES oe 5 0k we seen OS 14 14 14 478 480 628 
Paper, Printing and Publishing........ 16 18 13 604 415 728 
Chemicals:and Tongs... 05.6 sccecsccass 10 6 4 245 65 144 
RA ee ont ies ee ee ee eis, Pee 4 8 4 316 696 190 
Leather and Leather Products......... 5 6 4 54 57 121 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Products. ....... 7 9 3 305 12 16 
BEER ONE NI a. ss 55-4 isis neces 'e wtow. oes 8 II 11 81 204 532 
DNMUMIAINI 8-52 ocean patataveve'y bie abi 12 18 14 206 261 257 
Transportation Equipment............ 7 4 8 106 77 454 
PMO i 5s. te aah sce Cael sais aein ds 21 26 23 343 361 968 
ToTaL WHOLESALE TRADE.............. 108 72 96 2,676 1,535 2,074 
Farm Products, Foods, Groceries. ...... 4! 28 43 640 632 828 
Clothing and Furnishings _......... 4 4 3 95 72 21 
Dry Goods and Textiles Sas areas 2 4 3 45 55 79 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 7 6 10 227 149 458 
Chemicalsiand Drugs 5 <-.-<2:.5</5 ss s:008% 3 3 4 92 10 112 
NG 89 le eosin Lh ath ocdeeconcaak I 3 2 115 228 33 
Automotive Products. ..............-.- 9 5 6 75 32 76 
SUI Y TAOUGES <5. occ. ate ols tea casone ence we 12 5 4 207 188 69 
PERE a 50 ais ear dictoSsaycelets) a wieteeaes 29 14 21 1,180 170 398 
Toran: Reva, TRADE . <4 6 iso neoneecdiens 627 528 446 5,251 6,450 35325 
GME: 2 cs cists boataacwbiecie de ewmees 169 145 148 885 832 761 
Farm Supplies, General Stores......... 27 23 25 265 191 184 
General Merchandise. ............... 2 20 21 167 109 163 
BURMMINON crs. sic Peck cc oce Seaheet cle praia 119 95 85 984 735 585 
Furniture, Household Furnishings 46 43 23 930 2,565 256 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware 34 30 23 249 554 245 
Automotive Products. ............... 50 41 39 321 491 384 
BRMRASEIONOG 2 5 c5 a0 ee wiginAd.vde este hoo oS 69 61 33 493 368 416 
NE a et shaw oso do Oe Ieee em 41 am 27 417 257 208 
FAURE 5 ny cetera gion aio ts onus Mates es 49 33 22 540 348 12 
TOvAL GONSTRUCTION » «666544 6.4.60 ces 43 49 37 607 782 424 
General Conttactors:.: «0662 ik die oso 6 8 3 93 163 40 
Carpenters and Builders.............. 16 16 14 268 297 221 
Building Sub-contractors. ............ 21 2 20 246 196 163 
ET CORITACOTS a ii6's:5 Oss odie hae 0% I a : 126 ea: 
ToTaL COMMERCIAL SERVICE............ 47 33 40 575 347 1,056 
Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors........... 6 9 4 94 109 39 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc... ..< 0.2005 15 8 16 165 2 517 
RANMRIS soe rats vars ata cetctene Slate Dae 6 I 3 123 3 250 
NIRS es ok ee Sine ed Se wots ees 4 6 3 51 120 47 
DEES 5: a er a ern One eer 5 I 2 34 15 15 
PAUERAMERIOE 0, o7 eins lsl aoiaralererere iiss elena II 8 12 108 51 188 


Canadian Failures 


Canadian failures increased by eleven 
in October, from 81 in September with 
$1,084,000 liabilities to g2 in October 
with liabilities of $811,000. The liabili- 
ties indicate more small failures and 
fewer large ones. The increase in num- 
bers occurred in all industry groups, 
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but the per cent rise was highest in 
manufacturing. By Provinces, Quebec 
reported only about half as many fail- 
ures as in September, but all other 
sections of the country experienced in- 
creases. 





Note: In Dun’s Statistica Review there are published 
more detailed failure statistics by States, large cities, in- 
dustrial divisions, and size of liabilities. 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


| COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in ‘‘Dun’s Statistica, Review” 
8 





Building Permit Values—215 Cities Dun © Bradstreet 
Weekly Food Price Index 
































Geographical October October Change September Change 
Groups: 1938 1937 P. Ct. 1938 PP. Ct. The index represents the sum total of the 
New England . $6,659,096 $5,163,300 -+ 29.0 $3,895,222 + 71.0 wholesale price per pound of 31 commodi- 
Middle Atlantic . 29,910,215 39,218,498 — 23.7 36,319,171 — 17.6 ties in gencral use: 
South Atlantic 9,476,882 7,610,841 + 24.5 12,247,685 — 22.6 | 
East Central 18,939,433 15,932,096 + 18.9 17,992,815 + 5.3 Weeks: 1938 1937 1936 1935 | 
South Central. ..... 9,488,325 8,245,822 -+ 15.1 7:737;074 + 22.6 Nov. 29.... $2.41 $2.69 $2.90 $2.79 
West Central 4,573,015 3,440,800 + 32.9 4,501,573 + 1.6 Nov. 22 238 2.68 23) 245 } 
Mountain . 2,043,857 1,530,036 + 33.6 2,800,564 — 27.0 Nov. 15 23 293 2.83 2.78 
Pacific : . 16,021,096 9,571,100 + 67.4 16,307,356 — 1.8 Nov. 8 2.40 2.76 2.79 2.93 
———_  —-§ —_— —— —- Nov. 1 G25 - 246. 248 274 
Potal’ U.S; $97,111,919 $90,712,493 + 7.1 $101,801,460 — 4.6 Oct. 25 2.48 244. 253" 254 
New York $20,089,367 $30,051,768 — 33.2 $24,045,467 — 16.5 Oct. 18 2.39 2.80 235 2.94 
Outside New York $77,022,552 $60,660,725 + 27.0 $77,755,993 — 0.9 Oct. 11 2-42 2.82 2.76 2.74 
Hicu Low 
1938.. $2.53 Jan. 4 $2.34 May 10 | 
1937.. $3.01 Mar. 16 $2.56 Dec. 28 
2 > cc. 2 G4 <9 ; 
| Bank Clearings—22 U. S. Cities eee, | eee 
| (Millions of dollars) 
re ——Monthly ———_—_, ———Daily Average—_, 
1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 Dun & Bradstreet | 
oes 21,798 27,226 25,262 871.9 1,089.0 971.6 Daily Weighted Price Index 
‘cbruary vee 17,583 23,720 22,065 799.2 1,078.1 959.3 ; a | 
March . ere 22,822 29,412 shhis S63 1,089.3 1,023.4 ' 30 Basic Commodities 
(ct) 21,667 26,086 24,711 833.4 1,003.3 950.4 (1930-1932 = 100) | 
May .. 20,169 23,951 22,473 806.8 958.0 898.9 1938 
POG a crete a7 23,959 25,903 26,148 921.5 996.3 1,005.7 Nov din ? a. ine * 
[S18 OSes 21,624 26,015 24,766 865.0 1,000.6 952.5 aN ra en 
August : 19,716 22,260 21,269 730.2 856.2 818.0 1.... 104.66 105.02 104.55 104.49 
September 21,923 24,076 23,927 869.3 963.0 957.1 ye a ai 104.68 104.36 | 
October 24,011 24,668 25,852 960.4 986.7 994.3 Zicis ORAS 10470) "22. 1047] 
| November ee 21,796 24,554 setce as 947.6 1,116.1 4.... 104.85 104.40 f.... 104.64 
DECOMBEF a ce i 25,805 BEARS 8 hs 992.5 1,198.2 5 105.04 104.61 *.... 104.86 
= ' 6 Fic... 3OQ0G--t0g-35.™ 
Total 300,918 298,790 s 996.7 987.1 7 105.00 105.25 104.11 f.. 
; 8 * ... 105.28 104.46 103.80 
. ee. ele . ‘ 5.23 owe 04.2 103.41 
Bank Clearings for Individual Cities (000 omitted) Pai sas Ae fot cae 
October October Change September II - *.... 105.17 T.... 103.20 
1938 1937 P. Ct. 1938 2... aOR6a =. 104.61 102.55 
Boston bite Hea $960,610 $992,302 — 3.2 $803,835 13 ~ “Picens MORZO. 20R4G 2 
Philadelphia... ...6:..<00. 1,591,000 1,667,000 — 4.6 1,417,000 P4ncs2 “IORGF 105-32) “Jo5-22 Ff 
09 2 ee eee 137,216 162,640 — 15.6 122,568 - 105.70 105.19 104.74 102.81 
Pittsburgh Seach. 472,676 599,189 — es 443,100 16 BOS 74 Pc os: 104-59 102.99 
Glevelaad) .....:06550%55. 407,938 465,741 — 12.4 374,189 7 105.83 105.18 . 103.83 | 
Cincinnati be. aaa tenae 235,309 273,633 — 14.0 242,200 .... oso 104.25) T.- 103.98 
Baltimore Pricer 299,999 320,928 — 6.5 259,362 19 105.08 104.49 104.85 so 
RIGHMOBG) 2.5.66 cheer 213,452 219,899 — 29 194,777 20. T.... 104.90 104.54 o 
Atlanta . . ee ere 256,700 262,900 — 24 221,300 21 105.00 105.03 104.26 t.... | 
New Orleans.......... 187,493 195,380 ey: 169,904 22 105.40 104.96 104.25 104.21 
CrpR ee. co). es ioe asans 1,319,640 1,440,354 — 8.4 1,170,699 23 — t . spe 104.28 
PRRRONS 6 ooo fohcora.c cole daisc 394,305 466,077 — 15.4 359,739 24 cece OSG .ee- 104.04 
SOR OUIEN 525 cree’ 375,893 408,867 — $y 347,451 25. 105.43 104.87 ft.... 103.94 
POUSVING: 2. cds wcadiens 144,378 149,715 — 3.6 136,823 26.. 105.50 104.96 105.04 103.98 
Minticapolis: =... 6.5566 295,892 346,443 — 14.6 310,660 27... f.... ¥Og.85 104.70 Wore 
| Weansas City os cea 375,622 420,590 — 10.7 358,066 28 105.66 104.95 105.25 Tt. “ge 
| CPA 7s. c 01 o8sic rota u-eanete 130,789 143,826 — g.I 117,844 29 105.80 104.69 105.22 104.52 | 
| [oO aaa ge dial ee arate eae 237,110 251,045 <= 6 227,945 ' 30.2... 20s.60 4 . 105.15 104.51 
| San’ Prancieco’. «2. .ac< 602,572 685,602 — 12.1 602,633 aha . 104.63 104.23 } 
Portlatid, Ore... . o.6:6c:0 131,850 155,922 son E58 129,350 t Sunday. * Markets closed. 
RO Neher 152,890 175,162 12.7 152,272 ‘ : 
eee ae La Hicu Low 
‘Total 21 Cities... . ; $8,923,334 $9,803,215 — 90 $8,161,717 1938.. 117.06 Jan. 10 102.43 June 2 
New York cee ssee  Q8S,087,520 $14,864,990 + 15 $13,571,140 1937.. 158.26 Apr. 5 114.83 Dec. 30 
Total 22 Cities. . . ... $24,010,862 $24,668,205 — 27 $21,732,857 1936.. 142.65 Dec. 31 115.13 May 27 
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THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH’S RECORD 


World Armament Expenditures 
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Tota. Wortp ARMAMENT ExpENDITURES—1932-1938—Foreign Policy 

Association—Outlay for military purposes increased considerably between 

1932 and 1934; the pace has greatly quickened since that time, and 
expenditures reached unprecedented levels in 1938. 


OLLECTIVE security is by no means close at hand, if 

the trend of world armament expenditures means any- 

thing. A study by the Foreign Policy Association called the 

“Economic Consequences of Rearmament” reveals that the 

increasing momentum of the armaments race has resulted 

in an almost five-fold increase in government outlays for 
military purposes since 1932. 

The expenditures have been concentrated, for the most 
part, in seven great nations of the world, with the out- 
pouring of funds by Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Japan, Italy, Russia, and the United States constituting 
about nine-tenths of the $17,600,000,000 spent for arma- 
ments in 1938. Russia and Japan are devoting, it is said, 
about 40 per cent of their national incomes to military uses, 
while Germany is delegating 16 per cent, France 14.5 per 
cent, Italy 8.5 per cent, and Great Britain 7 per cent. 

In all countries the armaments program is being financed 
by credit. In this study it is pointed out that a prolonged 
period of such deficit financing is bound to lead to lower 
standards of living, over-expansion of the basic heavy in- 
dustries (necessitating painful readjustments later on), and 
national—or rather, perhaps, international—insolvency. 


Company Unions 


Wuite industrial conditions have varied greatly during 
the years in which company unions have been a factor in 
labor relations, the NRA period provided the greatest 
stimulation for their growth. A survey by the U. S. 
Department of Labor revealed that, out of 126 unions 
studied, fourteen were formed during the war period 


1915-1919, nine during the post-war years 1920-1922, six 
during the prosperity years 1923-1929, one during the de- 
pression years 1930-1932, and ninety-six—more than three- 
quarters of the total—in the NRA period 1933-July, 1935. 

The outstanding factors responsible for the establishment 
of company unions were found to be: (1) strike situations; 
(2) trade union activity in the particular plant or locality; 
(3) a desire to comply with Section 7 (a) of the NIRA, 
which was widely interpreted as necessitating some form of 
organization of employees; and (4) a desire to improve 
personnel relations without any significant stimulus from 
external forces. Trade union activity was the most frequent 
cause, while improvement of personnel relations was least 
often cited as the primary factor. Nearly 80 per cent of 
the company unions were formed at the instigation of 
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INITIATING Forces IN ORGANIZATION OF Company Unions—Selected 

periods, 1915-1935—U. S. Department of Labor—Most company unions 

are formed because of pressure by the management, or because of the 
combined efforts of management and employees. 


Chewing Gum 


ApPaRENTLY that good old American method of exercis- 
ing the jaw, which has so frequently been compared to the 
rumination of certain four-legged animals, is a luxury. 
At least it is an activity that increases in good times; so 
much is indicated by the chewing gum data prepared by 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerc 
which shows that per capita consumption of chewing 
gum increased in times of prosperity and dropped off pre- 
cipitately when consumer incomes were low. 

By far the most active consumers of this product (which 
is customarily composed of chicle, glucose, caramel paste, 
powdered sugar, and flavoring extracts) are the people of 
the United States. It is said that the insidious gum chewing 
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CoNsUMPTION OF CHEWING GUM IN THE UNITED STATES—1923-1937— 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce—The curve of chewing 
gum consumption tends to follow the general business cycle. 


habit was introduced into Europe by American soldiers 
during the World War. Since that time, increasing de- 
mand has led to the establishment of chewing gum fac- 
tories in Canada, Norway, Sweden, Italy, Germany, Japan, 
etc., to supplement large exports from the United States. 
Gum is classified by those-who-are-in-the-know as slab 
or stick, ball, hard-surfaced, and medicated. The first 
two types enjoy the largest sales and offer the greatest 
variety of flavors. Slab or stick gum (standard size) is 
3 inches long, 0.75 inch wide, and 0.075 inch thick. Ball 
gum is peculiarly adapted to vending machine sales. 
Peppermint and spearmint extracts are the most savored 
flavors, far out-distancing licorice, fruit, cinnamon, and 
various other trade combinations in popularity. 


Electricity Rates on the Farm 


Licur rates for farm electricity in 1936 were only about 
83 per cent of the rates prevailing before the World War, 
according to a survey made by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. The greatest reduction in rates was 
seen to have occurred after 1929, and power rates declined 
much more substantially than lighting rates, averaging 
in 1936 only about 58 per cent of their 1910-1914 figure. 
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Rates CHARGED FoR ELEcTRIcITy TO FARMERS—(1910-1914 == 100)— 

Selected years 1920-1936—U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics— 

Electricity rates for farm residence and power have been materially reduced 
since the World War, particularly since 1929. 


The lowering of rates is attributable to various economies 
which have been achieved in the costs of generating, trans- 
mitting, and distributing the electric current. Furthermore, 
power companies now generally bear the costs of con- 
struction and equipment, whereas in former years the 
farmer had to bear a considerable part of the burden. 

Farmers enjoyed lowest lighting rates, in comparison 
with 1910-1914, in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
regions. Power rates were relatively lowest in West South 
Central and Mountain areas, according to the report. About 
$68,000,000 were spent in 1936 by farmers for electric 
current—or about $10 per farm family in the United States, 
and $65 per farm using electricity. Two-thirds of this 
was chargeable to lighting, and one-third to power for 
operation of the farms. 

The index numbers, it should be noted, indicate prices, 
and thus do not represent total expenditures for electricity. 


Cement 
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Lasor Usep 1n CEMENT ManuracturE—Man-hours per 1,000 barrels 
1927-1935—Works Progress Administration—A substantial reduction in 
the labor requirements of cement manufacturing concerns occurred be- 
tween 1927 and 1931, and a fairly even level has obtained since then. 


Tuat man’s ability to do more units of work with less 
raw material and labor is developing with the years is a 
fact borre out by a study of fuel efficiency in the manu- 
facture of cement. This one in the series of discussions 
on the “Mineral Technology and Output per Man Studies” 
undertaken by the WPA is primarily concerned with the 
reduction in labor requirements in the cement industry 
brought about by the growth of fuel-saving techniques. 

Labor involved in extracting, preparing, and transport- 
ing fuels to the cement plants accounts for at least one- 
third of the total labor used at cement plants, the study 
points out. Investigators found that labor expended in 
mining and transporting coal in 87 identical portland- 
cement plants in the nine-year period ending in 1935 com- 
prised between 38 and 44 per cent of the man-hours worked 
at the plants. Total man-hours consumed in the pro- 
duction of 1,000 barrels of cement were reduced 24 per 
cent from git in 1927 to 693 in 1931. Actual savings per 
1,000 barrels were two tons of coal, 0.21 man-hours per 
ton mined, and 0.43 man-hours per ton transported. 
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HERE AND THERE IN BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW 


ORMATION last month of a new 
company, Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corporation, financed jointly by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company and 
Corning Glass Works, served to under- 
score the potentialities for change in 
many industries implicit in de- 
pression research in glass. Es- 
pecially did the new company 
seem to foreshadow applica- 
tion of glass in fields previously 
dominated by organic textiles. 
Since Fiberglas is fiber glass 
—glass drawn out into a fine 
thread—it can be woven like 
a textile or whipped up into a 
fluffy mass like a ball of cotton. 
In the first form it has uses as 
an electrical insulator; in the 
second as a sound and heat 
insulator, for walls, tanks, re- 
The 


fluffy form also can be used as 


frigerators, and _ stoves. 
an air filter. In electrical uses, 
again, Fiberglas’s smaller bulk 
may result in savings in weight 
and size of motors; its high 
heat resistance is said to permit 
substantial overloading of 
electro-magnetic devices with- 
out damage to the insulation. 
Impervious to acids and unaf- 
fected by moisture the new ma- 





AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S 
this organization that many of them 
found American designers when the 
services of Europeans were suddenly 
curtailed. In more recent years the 
Alliance has come also to be known 


to other manufacturers and to adver- 


REPORTERS 


Beal, Rockwell Kent, Peggy Bacon, 
and Henry Varnum Poor. We know, 
because our man Halsey stumbled in 
there one day under the misapprehen- 
sion that he might find a new de- 
velopment in Christmas card themes, 
in the direction of industrial 
art. To be sure there are a few 








which approach his preconcep- 
tion, like the wintry metropolis 
in the picture in the middle of 
the page; but mostly the themes 
remain the conventional ones, 
treated, however, in a more dis- 
tinctive way than the usual run- 
of-mine greeting cards which 
inspired Three Men on a 
Horse. 

Within the old conventions, 
just the same, there are two 
new developments—this year 
Santa Claus appears in a fresh 
spirit of abandon, lugging a 
bottle of Scotch on the dead 
run or sitting on a siren’s knee, 
and he appears on a greater 
proportion of cards. The wist- 
ful young woman who guided 
Halsey through the display said 
that maybe it was because a lot 
of people thought Santa had 
not been very active the last 
two or three years. 








terial may also solve industrial 
problems where other materials 
have failed. 

Over the past seven years ex- 
perimental work on Fiberglas, 
bringing it to its present stage of de- 
velopment, represents an investment 
for the two parent companies of $5,000,- 
000. Products and processes of the new 
company are protected by their basic 
patents. 

Santa—Since wartime, manufac- 
turers in the clothing trade have 
known of the National Alliance of Art 
and Industry, Inc., for it was through 


R E V iI 


For THE 25TH—Dedicated to getting more art and 
more artists into industry, the National Alliance of 
Art and Industry, Inc., also exhibit 
mas cards done by its members: this, by Jean Lamont. 


tising agencies as a placement bureau 
where they may hire accredited artists 
and designers for staff or free lance 
work. Unlike some agencies the Alli- 
ance asks no fee of the employer; sup- 
port is gained through dues of members 
—artists and patrons. 

At this season the Alliance engages 
in another activity too, selling Christ- 
mas cards decorated with the prints 
and etchings of artists such as Clifford 
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1 sells, Christ- 


Warm Feet—A boon for 

Winter sleepers who cannot 

endure having either their 

shoulders or feet benumbed, 

the non-shrinking wool blanket has 

come at last. That at least is the con- 

tention of the North Star Woolen 

Mill people, who make them in Min- 
neapolis. 

Developed by one A. J. Hall, of 
England, the process involves the use 
of sulfuryl chloride, which acts upon 
the surface of wool in such a way as 
to eliminate the fiber’s felting qualities. 
The strength of the fiber is said to be 
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increased rather than decreased by 
chemical processing. Other boon- 
enjoyers may be managers of hotels 
and hospitals, for blankets which are 
shrink-proof may be cleaned in laun- 
dries instead of dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments. 


Choice—One of our reporters 
whose beat is in New York’s Times 
Square, night shift, thinks he has dis- 
covered a fine example of commercial 
detachment. One evening not long ago 
about nine-thirty, he found himself 
drawn up to a thriving newsstand, fas- 
cinated by the hawking proprietor’s 
sing-song advertising. The reporter 
couldn't understand the words, says he 
never can, but this time the cadence 
of the spiel made him really eager to 
find out what they were. .Affable, 
philosophic, the proprietor explained 
that the burden of the haunting sing- 
song was simply “Early papers or late.” 
Venturing to clear this up, he con- 
tinued: “Some people like a late eve- 
ning paper; some like an early morn- 
ing paper. J like to please them all.” 


Open—Part industrial relations, in 
some smaller part public relations, the 
Western Electric Company this Fall 
played host at its Kearny, N. J., and 
Point Breeze, Baltimore, Works to 
nearly 100,000 persons in their periods 
of “Open House.” Like the open house 
that drew 46,000 to the company’s 
Hawthorne factory in Chicago last 
May, the plants were open evenings 
for two weeks. 

Mile-and-a-half-long routes in the 
open houses were laid out to display 
“in a relatively short time and distance” 


TERRAIN 
CLEARANCE oy 
INDIC ATOR 


STANDARD 
ALTIMETER 


A 


representative cross sections of the 
plants in their regular course of opera- 
tion. Observers found the compara- 
tively slow pace of the procession a 
gauge of the spectators’ interest. 

At both plants there was even more 
to see than the far-from-prosaic tele- 


phone innards. Western Electric is 


service of supply for the Bell System’s 
companies and with them, through the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, it is joint parent of Bell Tele- 





Spectip—That is the Bell & Howell 
Company's name for a shallow soft-rubber 
cup which they have devised for those 
camera-sighters who must wear glasses. 


phone Laboratories, Inc. To Western 
Electric and two subsidiaries, Electrical 
Research Products, Inc., (sound picture 
equipment) and Teletype Corporation, 
go the inventions which tumble out of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories—17,000 
since 1925. Visitors at Kearny watched, 
also, the manufacture of radio broad- 
casting and receiving equipment and 
hearing aids; at Point Breeze, the 
manufacture of coaxial cable, which 
may figure importantly in tomorrow’s 
telephony and television. 

Added point of interest for some visi- 
tors on the latter tour, fellow visitors 








one night were Alexander Graham Bell 
Grosvenor, great-grandson, and Mrs. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, daughter of the tele- 
phone’s inventor. 


Bouncer—When earlier this Au- 
tumn the Western Electric Company 
and United Air Lines announced a 
further step in the development of a 
“terrain clearance indicator” doubtless 
there were many who wondered how 
it was that such a device had not been 
perfected long before this. Unlike 
the commonplace altimeter which 
measures height above sea-level, the 
terrain clearance indicator records a 
plane’s absolute height over the nearest 
land or building surface. For some 
years ships have been able, without toss- 
ing an anchor overboard, to determine 
just how deep was the stretch of water 
over which they were passing. Why 
hadn’t the same principle been applied 
earlier to air navigation? 

The time-lag, it turns out, was not 
due to failure to apply the principle, 
but to the need for a somewhat differ- 
ent way of applying it. The ship de- 
vice sends sound impulses into the 
depths, measures the time required for 
them to bounce back from the sea- 
floor, and, computing the distance 
which sound travels in that time, 
divides by two. With a plane this 
failed to work, for the sounds issued 
would not return to it until the plane 
was far beyond the surface which the 
sound had bounced on. What took so 
long in the developing was to work 
the same trick with electrical im- 
pulses—radio signals; the signals have 
to be broadcast at a very high-fre- 
quency (short wave) to be free from 
possible static interference. 

At that, patents on the terrain clear- 
ance device were taken out by Western 
Electric in 1930, but weighing now 
fifty pounds, it is considered too heavy 
for airplane use. It may be ready for 
regular service in another year. 


ApsoLuTE—-On its way to the status of 
“standard equipment” ts this altimeter which 
records not height above sea-level but 
absolute height above the nearest surface. 
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Hops—Intent upon reminding us 
that it has set up a code of good conduct 
for its industry, the United Brewers 
Industrial Foundation has lately been 
advertising: “The Brewers Mean Busi- 
ness.” Now, it seems, the hop growers 
mean business too, picking hops 
mechanically. 

One of their number, E. Clemens 
Horst, whose hop-growing operations 
extend from California to British 
Columbia, last Summer harvested a 
substantial part of the crop on his 4o0- 
acre Sacramento ranch with the new 
machine. Invented by young engineer 
Edouard Thys—who must go through 
quite a struggle giving his name over 
the telephone—the mechanical picker 
gathers twenty 200-pound bales a day. 
In two or three minutes it can do work 
which would take most hand pickers 
several hours. 

If anything, the mechanical picker is 
more complicated than the reveries of 
Rube Goldberg, and furthermore it is 
mounted on a tractor. The tractor 
straddles the row of vines while the 
upper apparatus grabs, sorts, blows, 
and cleans the hops. Not only is the 
new device said to do the job more 
quickly, but the resulting hops are free 
from stones, stems, and clods of dirt, 
which the hops picked by human hands 
typically are not. 


Personnel—“If people are happy 
in their jobs they will offer formidable 
Opposition to any movement to change 
the order that provides for them.” 
With this truism the Personnel Group 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association presented not long ago a 
study of the reactions of 370 new store 
workers during the period of hiring 
and initiation. Guinea pigs for the 
occasion were employees in seven de- 
partment stores in large Western 
cities. Questions asked were of such 
a sort that answers to them might well 
hold good not only for merchandising 
but for almost any sort of employ- 
ment. 

The three basic needs rediscovered— 
for work, for self-respect, and for an 
ideal—serve in the main merely to 
confirm already-known phenomena: 
that in an employers’ market workers 
become less critical of their jobs; that 
every employee is anxious to count as 
an individual; that employees want to 
be able to take pride in their organi- 








zations merchandise 
or services. 

For better or worse, 
the traits which were 
revealed most often in 
the likes and dislikes 
expressed were vanity 
and_ thin-skinnedness. 
In their observations 
on being hired, em- 
ployees were most fre- 
quently annoyed by 
lack of privacy during 
the interview. In be- 
ginning their work 
both salespeople and 


non-selling employees 


unquestionably prefer- 
red to be accompanied 
to their departments 
by a superior rather 
than to be sent alone. 
In their first few days 
on the job those who 
were tense attributed it 
to lack of direction and 
resentment of older 
employees. In being 
corrected, employees favored such a 
method as a notification slip. Being 
reprimanded in public was universally 
resented. 

Employees welcomed an oppor- 
tunity to discuss business problems. 
The report adds: “The sort of discus- 
sion that apparently is most appre- 
ciated is one in which the employee is 
asked his or her own opinion.” 


Termites—Another use for copper, 
the Copper & Brass Research Associa- 
tion hopes, will develop in the war on 
termites. 

It’s this way. The termite must have 
moisture to live, and if contact with 
the ground is cut off he quickly dies. 
The copper comes in asa shield placed 
over foundation posts and _ pipes. 
Shields cover the top of the masonry 
and project out horizontally, while the 
edges are flanged downward. This 
stops the termites, because (and please 
send your rebuttal directly to the As- 
sociation) they cannot circumvent an 
angle of 180 degrees. 


City-Planning—Just now the city 
of Memphis is working on a plan to 
attack the problem of urban blight, 
encouraged in a day when the nation’s 
population was expanding at a rapid 
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FiperGLas—In appearance more like snow, or even 
cotton, the white mass on the conveyor belt ts glass, 
in fiber form, product of the zew Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation (see column one, page 44). 


pace and the prevailing philosophy, if 
there was one, was “build ’em, com- 
mercialize ’em, and move out of ’em.” 
Urban planning is not a new shibbo- 
leth in Memphis. A first city plan was 
laid out in 1920-1924 by Harland Bar- 
tholomew, planning consultant of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. It demonstrated conclusively 
its value when Memphis fell heir in 
the depression to its share of city- 
federal public works programs. Now 
Mr. Bartholomew has been retained 
again for supplementary study. A 
two-year project, it will make use of 
techniques developed by planning ex- 
perience in the last two decades. 

First point in the new plan entails 
estimating future population and in 
the light of recent social trends de- 
termining how much land will be 
needed for various uses. Next comes 
re-zoning of the city to adjust to these 
changes. Point three is the adoption 
of the neighborhood as the unit of 
future city planning, and drafting of 
neighborhood plans under which pub- 
lic aids may be made available for 
co-operative action of property owners 
for protection and improvement. Es- 
sentially the Memphis plan provides 
reasonable assurance that a property 
owner’s expenditures for projected im- 
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provements will not be poured down 
the rat-hole. 

There has been some talk about such 
public-private co-operation being a 
“typically American” solution, but 
mostly what it means is that future 
citizens who don’t want to become 
commuters may not have to, that 
property owners can safely make long- 
term commitments, and that the city 
can count on future property-tax 
revenue. 


DIVIDENDS AND 
DISCOVERIES 


(Continued from page 15) 


I to 5 per cent, 2 from 5 to 10 per cent, 
and 6 more than to per cent. 

This proportion of their sales these 
companies have been willing to turn 
back into research because of its demon- 
strated value to them, notably in mak- 
ing new sales through improving and 
reducing the cost of existing products 
and in developing new products, new 
uses, and customer goodwill. Not the 
least of the benefits to be derived from 
research, and it was markedly true in 
the case of the Fitchburg Paper Com- 
pany, is the question-asking habit 
which research can instill throughout 
a company. Successful research after 
all is only the solving of problems 
which have been well formulated. 


No Cure-All 


But industrial research is no cure-all. 
It does not diminish the need for sound 
management, equipment, finance, sell- 
ing, and marketing research. Neither 
is industrial research, in a dispropor- 
tionate number of industries and enter- 
prises, well-organized nor adequately 
maintained, One cannot gainsay 1,767 
laboratories, 32,000 research workers, 
and the $200,000,000 expended on them 
annually. Nor do I mean to belittle 
their splendid accomplishments. The 
fact remains, however, that there are 
in this country some 170,000 manu- 
facturing establishments to set beside 
the figure of 1,767 industrial labora- 
tories, approximately one to every hun- 


dred. 
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THE ANSWER TO YOUR 
NEED FOR CAPITAL 
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—is very likely to be found right in your 


Douglas-Guardian. 
almost immediately for paying burdensome 
obligations, buying and operating more 
efficiently, taking cash discounts, and en- 
joying numerous other benefits which ade- 


quate capital makes possible. 


Warehousing 
glas— Guardian 


present inventory, which you can use in 
part as a Field-Warehousing set-up by 
Capital can be raised 


Setting up and maintaining the Field Warehouse, issuing the warehouse 
receipts, and releasing the merchandise upon liquidation of same, is 
handled completely by the Douglas-Guardian organization in a manner 
pleasing both to the banker and to your executives, and relieving both of 


the details. 


You'll find your bank receptive. We are working with hundreds of the 
country’s soundest bankers, whose use of Field Warehousing by Douglas- 


Guardian is constantly increasing. 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR FULL DETAILS 


It will be a pleasure to go into specific detail and show you how Field 


Warehousing would help solve your financial problem. 


Through our twelve strategically located offices, we are in a position to 
give prompt attention to your inquiry, and, if a connection is made, to 


effect a field warehousing set-up in a prompt and efficient manner. 


A comprehensive ex- 
egg of Field Ware- 
ousing in concise form. 
Tells what to look for and 
what to look out for... 
Clip the coupon as a re- 


minder. 





Company Name 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., 
100 West Monroe St., Chicago 


Please send us your book, Financing the Modem Way. 
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Free book— tells whole story—briefly 
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DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP. 


Also branch offices at 
TAMPA, FLA. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


EASTON, MD. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


National Warehousing Service 
100 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
118 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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Longmans, Green & Company, 429 
pages, $4. 
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AUTHOR 


Dean of the Harvard Law School; prior to 
his present appointment he was a member 
of the FTC, helped to draft the Social Secu- 
rities Act, and was chairman of the SEC. 


The former, president of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company; chairman of the 
Industrial Advisory Board, NRA. The lat- 
ter, an economist at Harvard. 


Author, newspaper correspondent, lecturer, 
especially on Latin-American subjects; au- 
thor of Mexican Maze; The Crisis in Cuba. 


The former, one-time assistant to the United 
States Attorney in New York in the prosecu- 
tion of Anti-Trust Act cases; the latter, 
assistant professor, New York Law School. 


Formerly with advertising agencies as mar- 
keting consultant and professor of market- 
ing, NYU; author of Advertising Principles 
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SUMMARY 


The powers and implications of a rapidly expanding instrument 
of government—the administrative tribunal, which governs the 
Social Security, the National Labor Relations, and the Security 
and Exchange Acts, and other important laws. 


Assuming that there are very few instances of pure competition 
and that our economic system is therefore not self-regulating, a 
business man and an economist explore ways of regulating it 
which might be both feasible and effective. 


An account of the competition for the resources of the Hispanic 
countries and the drive by foreign and Latin-American countries 
for trade, raw materials, and military advantage. 


An evaluation of the strengths and weaknesses of the trade 
association movement, pointing out in what respects association 
activities are beneficial or hostile to public welfare and describing 
how judicial findings have delimited their actions. 


An effort to trace the most important steps in the evolution of 
marketing in order to provide a background for an understand- 
ing of modern distributive methods, and an appraisal of current 
marketing trends. 


An historical, comparative, and statistical “inquiry into the 
nature of security capitalism;” traces its development abroad 
and in the United States, and discusses such problems as finan- 
cial organization, and corporate and government investment. 


“A detailed discussion of the functioning of the several types 
of financial agencies and institutions as interrelated parts of a 





G. Moulton. McGraw-Hill, 515 pages. 
$3.50. 


CAPITALISM IN CRISIS, by James 
Harvey Rogers. Yale University Press, 
109 pages, $2.50. 











of Chicago; author of America’s Capacity to 
Consume and others. 


Sterling professor of political economy at 
Yale; for four years a monetary advisor to 
President Roosevelt. 





comprehensive financial system by means of which modern 
economic activities are largely controlled and organized.” 


Six ailments, says Professor Rogers, especially threaten the con- 
tinuance of democratic capitalism in this country; what they are 
and what we might do about them. 


Reviewed in this issue. 








THE BUSINESS BOOKSHELF 


BUSINESS . 


HE gist of Capitalism in Crisis, by 

James Harvey Rogers (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, $2.50) is that democratic 
capitalism can no longer afford depres- 
sions. Not only 
has increased ur- 
banization made 
it more difficult for 
more individuals 
to ride out the 
storm, but in ad- 
dition capitalist 
democracies are 
confronted with a 
form of unfair competition. He ob- 
serves that, whatever the attendant loss 
of liberties, totalitarian states such as 
Germany, Russia, Italy, and Japan have 
contrived to keep their economic ma- 
chines running at approximately full 


JAMES H. ROGERS 


capacity. 

According to the preconceptions of 
classical economics the alternative pro- 
cedures for getting a nation’s work 
done may not be cricket, but it now 


. . FINANCE . . . ECONOMICS. . 


seems abundantly clear to Professor 
Rogers that “to survive, any system 
must take care of most of the people 
most of the time. . . . Failing in this 
essential function, any economic system 
is destined soon to be displaced, if not 
by a better, at least by a different order.” 
A starting point for the present book, 
presumably it served the same purpose 
for his meditations as he shuttled back 
and forth between New Haven, where 
he is a professor of political economy, 
and Washington, where he was one 
of the President’s informal monetary 
advisors from 1933 to 1937. 
Admittedly simplifying the problem 
in the hope of reaching a larger audi- 
ence, Professor Rogers points out six 
influences which are tending to pre- 
vent recovery. Any one of them, if 
uncorrected, appears to him to be suf- 
ficient in itself to produce important 
alterations in our present economic sys- 
tem. Also for simplicity, he disregards 
their inter-relationships and devotes a 
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chapter to each, developing the separate 
problems and outlining remedies. 

Among the main reasons, as Profes- 
sor Rogers sees them, for capitalism 
ailing to distribute goods to most of 
the people most of the time are rigid 
prices, excess savings (earnings not re- 
invested), and fear of inflation (two 
chapters on this). He also attaches con- 
siderable importance to State barriers 
to interstate commerce and to the ill- 
feeling between business and Govern- 
ment and business and labor. Symp- 
toms of depression, they have come 
themselves to be active depressants. 

Doubtless some readers of this notice 
will nominate other reasons and feel 
that the author is guilty of grave 
omissions. If so, perhaps they are being 
deceived by the artificiality of such a 
list. Essentially Capitalism in Crisis is 
Professor Rogers’ writing on what is 
wrong with our economy and what 
might be done to make it function 
better. 
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OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Y THE time that Maurice Hol- 
land (Discoveries and Dividends) 
was appointed to his present post in 
the National Research Council—that 
was in 1923, at the age of 32—he had 
already put behind him six colleges, 
the air forces of two nations, and ex- 
perience in five phases of engineering. 
He had studied at Lowell Institute, 
M.I.T., Harvard, Pennsylvania, Tufts, 
and Columbia. He had been a pilot 
with the United States Air Service 
and with the Imperial Royal Flying 
Corps of Great Britain. He had en 
gaged in civil, electrical, mechanical, 
aeronautical, and industrial engineer- 
ing. In the last, he had organized and 
supervised the Industrial Engineering 
Branch of the Engineering Division of 
the U. S. Air Service, and for it had 
made a comparative study of the organ- 
ization and management of the prin- 
cipal laboratories in this country. 
Since 1923 Mr. Holland has travelled 
extensively, observing the progress and 
relative effectiveness of the industrial 
research being carried on in other parts 
of the world. Doubtless his reluctance 
to be overgenerous in praising achieve- 
ments in the United States owes some- 
thing to these journeys in the major 
countries of Europe and in 
Japan, China, India, and Egypt. 


For nearly ten years Wroe 
Alderson (pages 24-28) worked 
in the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce on dis- 
tribution cost analyses in such 
varied fields as drugs, groc- 
eries, hardware, confectionery, 
dry goods, and automotive 
supplies. After leaving the De- 
partment of Commerce Mr. 
Alderson headed an organiza- 
tion known as Merchandising 
Facts, in which he was en- 
gaged primarily in price re- 
search, to a lesser extent in con- 
sulting work on cost analysis 
and merchandising problems. 
He has been a member of the 
staff of the Division of Com- 
mercial Research of the Curtis 
Publishing Company since 
1936. 
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MAURICE HOLLAND 


Arter graduation from Bowdoin, 
Roy A. Foulke (pages 16-22) began 
his business career in the credit de- 
partment of a New York bank. For 
some years he managed the Bank Ser- 
vice Department of National Credit 
Office, Inc., and he is now Manager 
of the Analytical Report Department 
of Dun & Brapstreet, Inc. Mr. Foulke 
is well known as a contributor of 
articles to financial and business peri- 
odicals and is the author of The 
Commercial Paper Market, Fourteen 
Guides to Financial Stability, and 
Behind the Scenes of Business. 
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COMING NEXT MONTH 


Ir is gratifying to the editors of 
Dun’s Review to hear from time to 
time that readers admire our illustra- 
tions, for in the past two or three years 
many of them have been rebitten with 
the camera bug and practice has sharp- 
ened their critical faculties. It is espe- 
cially gratifying to have them enclose 
some of their own prints—it seems to 
imply that ours are on the same plane. 
We welcome these contributions, ac- 
cept them or reject them as they suc- 
ceed or fail in measuring up to profes- 
sional standards, and pay for them— 
merely a gesture—at the same rates. 

The picture at the bottom of the page 
is a free-lance specimen, submitted by 
A. H. Caperton, of the Dr. Pepper 
Company, Dallas, Tex. He took this 
picture while on a trip to New York. 
To judge by the cornice of the build- 
ing in the background, the scene is 
Sixth Avenue, at Forty-second Street, 
opposite Bryant Park, where the City 
is building a new subway. 


Why, we have been asked, is not 
Los Angeles, fifth city in size in the 
United States, included in the list of 
22 cities for which monthly bank clear- 
ings figures are recorded on our “Sig- 
nificant Business Indicators” 
page? It is not willful neglect; 
the Los Angeles Clearing Asso- 
ciation publishes bank debit 
figures, but not clearings. 


Many readers doubtless have 
become familiar with the con- 
tention by lawyers that insur- 
ance companies, accountants, 
bankers, realtors, and others 
are encroaching from time to 
time on their domain. When 
they do, the rulings of some 
courts indicate, they may be 
risking citations of contempt 
for engaging in unauthorized 
practice of law. 

This in mind, one of our 
readers has written in to sug- 
gest that it might have been 
advisable for us to explain in 
the November number’s busi- 
ness law quiz that anyone 
wishing to make use of the 
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as Medewm as 
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Whether we like it or not—Government, 
Politics, Labor, Publicity, Regulation are 
in BUSINESS to stay. We already had com- 
petition, production problems, the business 
cycle, high wage costs, etc. We have gotten 
roduction costs rather well under control. 
Prices can’t go up much and maintain 
volume. The Government says we can't 
lower labor costs, if we wanted to. Where 
can economies be made which will permit a 
continuation of profits for our stockholders? 

MARKETING! That és the hope. If most 
manufacturers honestly analyse themselves 
they must inevitably reach the conclusion 
that THEIR PRODUCT IS MORE MOD- 
ERN THAN THEIR MARKETING. 

If you are interested in the addition to 
your organization of a marketing executive 
intensively trained to meet and overcome 
these new marketing necessities, address 
inquiry for further information to Box 
3000, this publication. (Inquiries accepted 
as confidential and without obligation.) 











REACHING CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
OF LARGE CORPORATIONS 


Dun’s Review provides direct approach 
to the chief executives of large corpora- 
tions. 

With a circulation of 50,000, more than 
30,000 are officers of their companies; of 
these 20,283 are presidents. 

57.2% of the companies are manufac- 
turers; 26.4% are wholesalers; 9.3°% are 
banks, financial, insurance companies. 

42.3% of the circulation is in companies 
rated over $125,000, offering exceptional 
coverage of the active concerns with sub- 
stantial purchasing power. 








information revealed in it should first 
seek the advice of an attorney. To us 
the quizes have seemed to be primarily 
tests of mental alertness; we hope di- 
verting ones. To our correspondent 
they comprise “one of the most inter- 
esting features to be found in any busi- 
ness publication in that it is so effective 
in calling to the attention of the busi- 
ness man some of the gaps that exist in 
his own knowledge of business prob- 
lems.” And, by inference, he regards 
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the Law Quiz as informative to a dan- 
gerous degree. If others appraise these 
quizes as highly as he, we are delighted 
to concede that we were negligent in 
failing to warn them of their poten- 


tialities. 


Away back in the NRA days, there 
were prepared statements of adminis- 
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trative policy for guidance in the ad- 
ministration of codes. Certain of these 
reviewed important aspects of prices in 
this present business civilization. They 
are probably the clearest reviews of 
these subjects that have ever been put 
together. They ought to be, for they 
resulted from the most careful working 
and reworking together of the best 
thinking of some of the foremost repre- 
sentatives of business, labor, consumers, 
the science of economics, and govern- 
ment. é; 

A clear statement aids straight think- 
ing. As part of Dun’s Review’s job of 
keeping business men in touch with 
the more significant trends and de- 
velopments, there will appear in the 
January number these NRA adminis- 
trative policy statements having to do 
with: General Price Policy, Open Price 
Filing, Loss Leaders, and Cost and 
Price. It is the guess of the editorial 
staff that business men will find them 
of real interest and will carefully keep 
them for reference. 


THEN, too, in the January number 
will be found “Machine Wrecking; 
Ancient Panacea” by Alfred Friendly, 
in which the author tells what hap- 
pened when there were worries about 
technological unemployment begin- 
ning in the Fourteenth Century and 
in every century since then. There 
were riots in the good old days, and 
there were laws against the use of the 
new machines. 
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ANNUAL INDEX to DUN'S REVIEW — 


VOLUME ~ .. . NUMBERS 2 


article titles, authors, 
names, and subjects appear here in one alpha- 
betical order with each entry followed by the issue 
date and the page number. Only broad headings 
have been used as subject listings; this is not a 
detailed subject heading index. 

In using this index it will be helpful to keep 
in mind the nature of the contents of Dun’s 
Review. The magazine deals with trends, ten- 
dencies, developments, and legislation which are 
significant in their effect on the policies of busi- 
nesses. It is planned to serve chief executives 
who must take into consideration the long-time 
influences of such forces. In each monthly num- 
ber there are found articles contributed by au- 
thorities in their fields or resulting from research 
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activities. There also are monthly sections or 
departments, several of which summarize business 
statistical data. 

During 1938 there have appeared the reports 
of the “Survey of Business Trends,” a Dun & 
BRADSTREET research project having to do with 
the dollar volume of sales, inventories, and re- 
ceivables; with consumer credit terms, and with 
expenditures for improvements and betterments. 
These reports include analyses by trades and in- 
dustries and by size of enterprise; they are listed 
under the name of project and under various 
subject headings. Neither in the case of these 
reports nor in the case of the report of the four- 
teen financial ratios for 63 lines of business are 
there listed in this index trades and industries 


which appear in the tables or text of the report. 

Statistical series originally compiled by the pub- 
lisher are indexed under subject headings; they 
can also be easily located in the departments on 
Failures, 77-B Cases, and in “Significant Business 
Indicators” each month. Statistical data appear- 
ing in the department, “Through the Statistician’s 
Eyes,” are indexed. Other statistical series and 
data, whether reviewed occasionally or regularly 
in “The Trend of Business,” or elsewhere, are not 
indexed separately here. Books reviewed are not 
listed here (see Business Bookshelf). 

As a guide to the inclusiveness of the material 
listed, short items are indicated by “‘s,” the editor’s 
monthly page of comment by “e,” and photo- 
graphs that appear without extended text by “p.’ 
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—summarizes the effects of current 


up- 


on the management of business enter- 


—reports authentic information con- 
cerning research on business forces and 


—impartially presents the points-of- 
view of business leaders on controversial 


—reviews business conditions empha- 
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Horse Shoes with Aluminum Tips (s).... Nov. 46 
Horst, B. Clemens.......ccssecssevcece 46 
Hosiery on Hand (s).......- ° 36 
House Organ, ‘‘Now”’ (s).... 46 
Housing Needs (8).......-s00.6 . 36 
Housing—Mortgage Insurance . 42 
How Bargains Moved Merchandise...... Aug. 25 
How to Use the Regional Trade Bar- 

OMPIRTS.  o6ccleciccaymacvgsies . -. Apr. 23 

ey poe 
Importance of Being Disecontented (e).. Nov. 50 
Income 
Following Family Budgets from Provi- 

@ence to Portland. 6.65 osc oes ses Dec. 24 
Industrial Production, See The Trend of 

Business 
Industrial Relations 

AMA Annual Conference (s).......... Feb. 44 
Company Unions (s)........+-.+-00% Dee. 42 
Employees Share Stock Holdings (s).. June 40 
Excess Capacity in Wall Street?...... Oct. 19 
actors TAOe 1G) 6.0 sscceeece cscs May 44 
Former WPA Administrator Looks Back 
ee Seer ee June 10 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. (s) Jan. 40 
Industry’s Number One Problem...... Oct. 5 
Management’s New Responsibilities.... Aug. 5 
Men’s and Women’s Wages (s)........ July 36 
New Western Electric Co. Plant (s).... Dec. 45 
Strike Issues (s)...... Aug. 41 
Strikes and Business ‘(s). Sept. 4 
EE SON GIED bisa ceislnait' pa bois ein Feb. 36 
Work Simplification Conference (s).... July 38 
Industrial Research Institute............ Dec. 9 
Industrial Stock Prices, See the Trend of 

Business 
Industry’s Number One Problem........ Oct. 5 
Insolvency, See Failures 
Insurance 

Assets of Life Insurance Companies (s) May 45 
Mortgage Insurance (s).............. Aug. 42 
Insuring Against Business Interruption 

SOONER vadicndcva gs ba ebowens pees © Feb. 22 
International Business Machines Corp. (s) Feb. 44 
International Management Congress (s).. Sept. 47 
Inventory, See Survey of Business Trends 

ery) eee 
Se ee ee ee ee or July 36 
Jones, Thomas Roy—Dog_ Fights and Or- 
ganization Charts..........2+-ee005 Dec. 5 
| on 
Kendall, Henry P.—Industry’s Number 

RO PONE sic iy oe aut bors '3xinss e 3 Oct. 5 
Kinsford Specialty Co. (s).......+se006 July 39 
Kraft-Phoenix Cheese Corp............. Jan. 7 

eat, es 
Labor Relations, See Industrial Relations 
Leverhulme, Viscount—The Field of Man- 

MUMMIES 1a aco 5' 6, pila dain etete acsia e-ere-t led Apr. 5 
Libbey-Owens-Ford (s)....... AE Aug. 43 
Lighting—-Spotray Bed Lamps (s)...... Apr. 45 
Lincoln Bilectric Co. (8)..c»cccocssecce Jan. 39 
Little, Arthur—Book Review........... Nov. 48 
Long-Term State and Local Debt........ Jan. 14 
Low Price Automobile Would Sell at 

$15,000 if Built as Houses Are (e).. Dee. 54 
Ludlum Steel Co. (S)....--. eee eeeeees Sept. 46 

= 
en ae OS ae Se | ee ee eT eee . Apr. 44 
Mail Order Business for Artists (s)..... . Jan, 40 
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Management 
AMA Annual Conference (s).......... Feb, 
Dog Fights and Organization Charts... Dec 
Field of Management................ Apr. 
Industry’s Number One Problem...... Oct. 
Management’s New Responsibilities.... Aug. 
Manufacturing, Sce Survey of Business 
Trends 
Field of Management............. Apr. 
Financial Ratios as Guides to Operating 

PH neecnteseeciedenncccseeree Dec. 
Market Research Corp. of America (s He Jan. 
joe RY ee | | eee eae te > May 
Mason- -Dixon’ EE Seinen err es Apr. 
Maturing Country Moves Toward Home 

Building on an Inyestment Basis.... July 
Mays, Milton W.—Insuring Against Busi- 

ness Interruption Losses.... - Feb. 
McConnell, Joseph An ‘Analysis ‘of 

FTC Action on 66 Robinson-Patman 

RARMOR Gia wa sig civ Siassjat oalsiaiere Silere digis an. 
Memphis, Tenn. ~“Gity: P lanning (s)...... Dee. 
Menus Illustrated (s)............. esee Jan, 
Merchandising 

Disney CAtAIOCUC 66) éocaiccee ceca cas Nov. 
AMEN UN oss pele nin iol lesaca'oln @ ales alele June 
Hearn’s F urniture ME AMD crchsigiccots July 
How Bargains Moved Merchandise.... Aug. 
PULOW WH IEC ioe '0:0 010 elo.a'eiiereal bead cieierie Apr. 
Pe a) RE 0 a ieee ee -.- June 
SENCHGW BIG. CO; GRY sas 6 ie eniesie twice e050 Apr. 
Mitchell, Walter—Sece Survey of Business 

Trends 
Modern Art Relationship to Modern In- 

MURGES ain deipieecewisinic. ©: 6 = sivisinie sieves « Apr. 
Mogengon, Ata EE... C6) oo sic. 6 s.visisgawee . duly 
Mortgages 

Maturing Country Moves Toward Home 

Building on an Investment Basis.. July 

(Mortgage Insurance (s)..........6. - Aug. 
Moving Day ‘eels Nothing Is Done 

DAMME AGS oan wie c-arees wisesra's ae nies + Weks 
Museum of Modern Art (s).. ans giqeoi « Oct. 
Musak ‘Corp... (G)\s v0.00 0:0.0/0.8:9:0:0:0 5 %.9.0,6 -o+ Mar. 

a 
National Alliance of Art and Industry, 

NC AMD wia's hls acini tld aaa sale Ae - Dee. 
National Assoc. of Real Estate Boards ‘s) Dee. 
National Broadcasting Co. (s).......... June 
National Business Show (s)..........-.. Nov. 

July 39, Aug. 
National Economic Committee, See Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee 
National Research Council.............. Dec, 
National Retail Dry Goods Assoc. (s).... Dee. 
DRSUENE PROMCEING oa ccs obs oa oS 5 oe cin ere Jan. 
Neison Sales Co. (8).....0+---seeccceee Mar. 
TOW OUEICET BCG en ecco cies cehemene Aug. 
Newell-Emmet Co. (8)........--ccceece July 
New Jersey State Promotion (s)......... Mar. 
New York Central Railroad (p)......... July 
North Star Woolen Mill (s)..........-4- Dec, 
Noyes, Charles F., Co., Inc. (s8)...... . June 
NRA Receives Letter from Farmer (s)... July 
— |) — 
Office Equipment 
Business Show (8)..-.-+eeeeeserees ar ee 
Duplicator (8)........... ..-Mar. 42, June 
Ediphone Safety Signal Light (s) oo BOY. 
Executive Posture Chair (s).......... Aug. 
Photorecord (8) ....ccccsersccccscees Aug. 
Portable Desk (8). 0.00.0 cscles ccs sews June 
Sound Deadened Room (s).......---+. Oct. 
Skyscraper Transcriber’s Desk (s)..... Feb. 
I NE IE 50's -ars.0:' 3 o's-clara eee eae July 
Wardrobe Rack (s).........--> Jan. 39, Nov. 
Old-Age Dependency (s).......2++-+--+- June 
Oliphant, Herman—Trade Associations and 
ae eae ers er 7 Nov. 
ie a a) RC ee a rete Pe i eee . July 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. (s)...... - Dec. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. (s)......... eee Dec. 
ae ties 
Packaging Award (s)............ a 6a-0.ga 
PERS Be. MONOD (0) woes ca clicaen se sks . July 
Payrolls, See The Trend of Business 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. (p)......++.. July 
Personnel 
AMA Annual Conference (s)........+.- Feb. 
Employees Share Stock (s)........++- June 
Personnel Study (8)...-...-.-eeeeeeee Dec. 
Personnel of National Economic Jury..... Sept. 
Perspective (€).....csceesecccecoe . May 
Philately —Stamp Collecting an Investment Jan. 
Phonographic Transcriptions (s)........ Mar. 
Photographic Teller (8).......es++eeee . Mar. 
Photo-murals (p).....-cccccccercsvsece June 
A a eee re merc cir Oct. 
Price Maintenance, See Resale Price Main- 
tenance 
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Prices, Wholesale Commodity, Re- 
ported in Significant Business In- 


dicators, See also The Trend of 

Business 
Automobile Prices (s). Pre Oe Ooi Mar, 39 
Customer Classification and Prici ing Poli- 

GE Rec tictsnaccdiesen Stnoewes sce Obs 2a 

Prints—Century-Old Cities, See Covers 
POUL Ne RO) aire, 0. 6 acre Stare bar a8 © 41554: 014 Nov, 42 
Production, See The Trend of Business 
Profits Tax, See Taxes 

Dividend Policies During the Depression Apr. 7 

ProGite-Bamk (8)... .cccescccssecsescecss Apr. 40 
i tho Pine-soune (DP)... .<crccscee Feb. 44 
Projector, New Sound Film (s) Rep acee June 41 
Provincial Transport Co. of Montreal (s). Mar. 44 
Proxy Company (Bb oss. 6.06 6.05.06 vse so,0 Feb. 45 
Public Relations—Industry’s Number One 

WMD. osc Gitta cles sate ae tes - Cet. 5 
PUT EIMOICBY 54.2 sda evi ease oh ene cae Mar. 39 
PuUpiteine TTONGE (6) o.o.cicc toe cnccenes May 46 
Pullman Company (8) <.6ccsc 0s ceveueese Feb. 45 
— 

Quarensiee CO) cece ses oes cawesencas Feb. 50 
Question About Questionnaires (e)....... Sept. 50 
— = 

Radio 
CBS Radio Program Bulletin (s)...... Mar. 42 
NBC ‘‘Time”’ Calendar (s)...........- June 41 
Radio for Automobile (s)............. Mar. 41 
BAGO: (6) ccc cciaecesersvcccoess ccccee Gar OF 
Railroads 
B & O Secretarial Service (s)......... Aug. 44 
New Broadway Limited (p)..... cwnccs GGmr os 
New 20th Century Train (p)......... July 38 
Pullman Co.—‘‘Jack-knife’’ Upper Berth 
Re rer ner eee ee Feb. 45 
Railroad Revenue ‘per Traffic Unit (s).. June 38 
Ratios 
Financial Ratios as Guides to Operating 
BOON Kcvibaeeocese ve fc ewe ywe ese Dee. 16 
Rayon—Textile Fiber Consumption....... Dee. 28 
Receivables, See Survey of Business Trends 
mecaragie. COON. ABP. cccneccwceueses Mar. 41 
Refrigerator for Less Than $100 (s).... Aug. 44 
Regional Trade Barometers.............. 
Jan. 26. Feb. 28, 

Mar. 32, Apr. 30, May 32, June 28, July 25 

Aug. 30. Sept. 34, Oct. 32, Nov. 32, Dec. 32 
How to Use the Beahenat Trade Bar- 

o_o ee Apr. 23 
Relationship of Modern “Act ‘to “Modern 

FUGUES oss cas ne Bibi ep tS releeia afta! = Apr. 18 

MEE ON a adie Gla ks Winaic wenden ed exe Biers Mar. 39 
Reorganizations 
Analyzing the Record of Industrial and 

Commercial Failures..... ath a aera Jan. 36 

New Bankruptcy Act.......-ccc.ee%: Aug. 9 
Republic Steel Corp (s)..........-- Apr. 44 
Resale Price Maintenance 

Character of Current Prosecutions Under 

the Anti-Trust LAW. oo scsc.ccccces Feb. 8 
Control of Retail Prices Under the Fair 

SPO RINE ek 4.6 srai eas ere avors ace . July 15 
Pricing Policies and Customer C lassific a- 

| eer ere ee eer rare Oct. 22 

es eries “and Dividends..... Dec. 9 
Retail, See Survey of Business Trends 

Control of Retail Prices Under the Fair 

RS PMO Soc ccd caccccadew es ogee July 15 
Financial Ratios as Guides to Operating 

PINNED cei iu wore aint aucie a d)0 aio ow Aa eae as Dec. 16 
Following Family Budgets from Provi- 

GORE GO PORT sic ccc su reicmew cs Dec. 24 
Hearn’s Furniture Sale (s).......... July 38 
How Bargains Moved Merchandise. Aug. 25 
New England Department Stores (s).. May 44 
Retail and Wholesale Trade Survey (8) Aug. 4: 
Retail Grades of Eggs (s).......... Mar. 41 

Robinson-Patman Act, FTC Action. . Jan. 7 
Rothmann, Wm. A.—Business Births and 
MOINS Mors? 6 ark pus. 055.5 a, Sdie Rohecg shore ee Oe Mar. 12 
— 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Lines (s).... June 41 
Safety Glass Standards (s)..............- June 42 
Sales, See Survey of Business Trends 

Artists’ Mail Order Business (s)...... Jan. 40 

Early Papers or Late (8).......-.++++ Dec. 45 

Father’s Day Promotion (s)...........- July 39 

Filmo-sound Projector (s8)............. Feb. 44 

I otto ada rodniaksGiere oc% os June 42 

Hearn’s Furniture Sale (s) make rains ..- July 38 

How Bargains Moved Merchandise...... Aug. 25 
Savings 

Postal Savings (8). ..0<esccense July 37 

Savings Deposits (8).......--.eeeee% Apr. 41 
Securities Exchange Commission 

Excess Capacity in Wall Street?...... Oct. 17 

New Bankruptcy Act......--...ese0-:. Aug. 9 


Security Markets 








Capital Movements (s).......... Sept. 
Common Stock Prices and Holders (s). May 
Service Trades, See Survey of Business 

Trends 
77-B, See Failures 
Sharper Drop in Trade Volume........ Apr. 
Shaw-Walker Co. (8)......c..6. ‘eb. 45, Aug. 
Sheets, Frank T _—Highways of Tomorrow Feb. 
Sherman Act 

Character of Current Prosecutions Under 
the Anti-Trust. Laws... cccccers eb. 
Trade Associations and the Law...... Noy. 

Significance of the Small Business Con- 

BE CEI FARE ERE FEO? Mar. 
Significant Business Indicators..Jan. 33, Feb. 

Mar. 31, Apr. 39, May 42, June 37, July 

Aug. 40, Sept. 438, Oct. 41, Nov. 42, Dee. 
Silk—Textile Fiber Consumption......... Dec. 
Simpson, Maxwell—The Relationship of 

Modern Art to Modern Industry.... Apr. 
RpUerer (CO GOs ic cece aodids chs ee Ges Jan. 
Small Business Conference Significance.. Mar. 
Smith, Blackwell—Analysis of FTC Action 

on 66 Robinson-Patman Act Cases.. Jan. 
CMU WHE 6 caccacns sc veac sae nasee ne cis Apr. 
Soldering Equipment (s)..........-++.. July 
Stamp Collecting as an Investment...... Jan. 
Standard of Living—Bathtubs and Show- 

We ORR e acces nde canade wd acte ts Feb. 
Stanley, A. O.—Export Trade in 1937.... Sept. 
Steel, See The Trend of Business 

Consumers of Steel (6)... ccecccevcs May 

Continuous Strip Rolling Mill (s).. Apr. 

Steel Mesh Factory Floors (s).... Feb. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. (8)....+..-++.--: Feb. 
Stock Exchange—Excess Capacity in Wall 

PONOGUE <6 os avicciceveucstintese uns ws Oct. 
Stock Prices, See The Trend of Business 
Sullivan, A. M.—Earmarks of Commercial 

WEGUM akc ca ued ec ceaueene See 
Supreme Window Sales Corp. (s)...... Oct. 
Survey of Business Trends 

A Preliminary Report—First 17,000 
Names: Sales, Inventories, Receiv- 
PEE RA Pcie ee re errr os SERPs 

Final Reports—Introduction.......... May 

Seone and Procedure... vce. cccccevces May 

National Estimates of Sales and Inven- 

TONE: “siete waee eG Aah oad eee Lee ee ees May 

Section I—Sales and Inventories An- 
WRU denice it she ockrn Cae edna scecle seas May 

Section I1I—The Use of Commercial and 
Consumer Credits. «ccc ccccsceceuse May 

Section IIlI—Estimates of Expenditures 
for Improvements and Enlargements. July 

Section IV—Business Trends bv Size.. Aug. 

Special Mid-Year Survey of Inventory 

PRGMIIME Wace Ks ra trae <6 ef cidmedi mares Oct. 
Survey, Retail and W holesale Trade (s). Aug. 

es 
Taxes 

Book Earnings vs. Adjusted Net Income Mar. 

Changes in Federal Taxation Under 
the Revenue Act of 1938.......... Sept. 

Cost of Surplus Profits Tax to Large and 
Gmiakl Comperatlenhs . oie vi cccceccas Jan. 

Dividend Policies During the Depression Apr. 

Long-Term State and Local Debt...... Jan. 

Trend of Tax Delinquency—1937 Figures June 

Tebeau, Robert L.—Cost of Surplus Profits 
Tax to Large and Small Corporations Jan. 


Book Earnings vs. Adjusted Net In- 
CMe iad tisS bee Re Sens ae wenwnEs Mar. 


Dividend Policies During the Depression Apr. 
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DUN’S REVIEW 


—summarizes the effects of current 
trends, developments, and legislation up- 
on the management of business enter- 
prises. 


—reports authentic information con- 
cerning research on business forces and 
business problems. 


—impartially presents the points-of- 
view of business leaders on controversial 
and significant business subjects. 


—reviews business conditions empha- 
sizing data of basic importance and 
weighing the significance of various 
items. 
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Technological Unemployment 


Mineral Technology (8).........0.se0. Sept. 45 

Output per Man-Hour (s)............ Oct. 42 

Sad Plight of Cigar Makers (s). Nov. 42 
Technology of Cement (s)...... eens . Dee. 43 
Telephone, Portable Magnetic (s)...... Sept. 48 
Temporary National Economic 

Committee 
Conundrums Before the National Eco- 

MOINS COMMITTING | nc co veuinebetcees Nov. 22 
Distrusting the Anti-Trust Laws...... Aug. 22 
Personnel of National Economic Jury.. Sept. 8 

Fermiites (Ohésccsdscccues coccseccceces Dec. 46 
Texas State Promotion (s)....-..0..-> June 41 
Textile Fiber Consumption Sar eaesvcccee Dec. 23 
Thin’. About Prices! (e) c.<.cecctescestes Aug. 50 
Thornley & Jones, Inc. (s) eaten ahaa srak orate Feb. 46 
Thorp, Willard L.—Distrusting the Anti- 

NMR Rd osc caetacciawcrcaagys Aug. 22 
Pricing Policies and Customer Classifica- 

OT EE EE Or Pare Oct. 22 
Also Monthly Comment by Editor.... Jan. 50 

Feb. 50, Mar. 50, Apr. 50, May 50, June 50 

July 50, Aug. 50, Sept. 50, Oct. 50, Nov. 50 

Dec. 54 
See Survey of Business Trends 

Through the Statistician’s Eyes..Jan. 34, Feb. 36 

Mar. 39, Apr. 40, May 43, June 38, July 36 

Aug. 41, Sept. 44, Oct. 42, Nov. 45, Dec. 42 
Py me, | Eee rer rere Dec. 46 
Tinnerman Stove and Range Co. (s). Nov. 46 
Oey, SID CE kone cae weno neseses May 45 
Soupne Wasese.” (Geni. cous eccess owes July 38 
Trade, See The Trend of Business 
Trade Associations and the Law........ Nov. 7 
Trade Barometers, See Regional Trade 

Barometers 
How to Use the Regional Trade Bar- 

Co errs: rete er Apr. 23 
Trade Continues Upward Trend......... Nov. 32 
Trade Decline Narrowing....... eee weece Aug. 30 
Trade Decline Smatler..........ceeceoes May 32 
Trade Index Close to 1954 Level........ July 26 
Trade Index Drops Below 1936......... Jan. 26 
eee. Tee Rites 26 6c cdsccsceceades Sept. 3 
eee (EPs ce acccerer caveceadcetnes Feb. 44 
Trend of Business, The......... Jan. 24, Feb. 26 

Mar. 18, Apr. 28, May 30, June 26, July 24 

Aug. 28, Sept. 32, Oct. 30, Nov. 30, Dee. 30 
Trend of Business Survey, See Survey of 

Business Trends 
Trend of Tax Delinquency—1937 Figures. June 8 
Trull, Edna—Long-Term State and Local 

BIOMG uvasatecbetesddesss es eecenas Jan. 14 

paren) | ee 
Undistributed Profits Tax, See Taxes 
Cost of Surplus Profits Tax to a 

and Small Corporations......... Jan, 21 
United Ale Times (OP i ccc ccccteciswsseanes Dec. 45 
United RPrewers Industrial Foundation (s) Dee. 46 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp. (s)... Sept. 46 

| 
Vogel-Peterson, Inc. (8)........¢ Jan. 39, Nov. 47 
Voluntary Industrial Arbitration  Tri- 
Aree rr ret rts eee June 18 
ee 
Wages—Men's and Women’s (s)........ July 36 
Wales Advertising Co. (S)....-.-..++- July 38 
Warm Weather Affects Trade Index...... Dec. 32 
Warne, Colston E.—The Consumer Revolt 

Against Business........-.-+eee-+- Feb. 5 
Water Tank (8).,...--sccee Uiteckaawe ees ae 
Wayne W. Light Cok, ON xcacoieseus . June 42 
Weekly Food Price Index. "Reported in 

Significant Business Indicators, See 

also The Trend of Business 
Weld, L. D. H.—Also See Regional Trade 

Barometers 
How to Use the Regional ne Bar- 

OMCCEEE. oc ccevccces edaeeenesss Apr. 23 
Western Electric Co. (S)......++ “Sept. 48, Dec. 45 
Whitbread, Thomas F.—Does Stamp Col- 

lecting Pay as an Investment?..... Jan. 17 
Whiteside, A. D.—Natural Reactions.... Jan. 5 
Wholesale, See Survey of Business 

Trends 
Financial Ratios as Guides to Operating 

WONG hic cect ccceecstneeancvesas Dec. 16 
How Bargains Moved Merchandise.... Aug. 25 
Survey of Retail and Wholesale Trade 

(OD sc osiedesue stuaateaeeanesn weeens Aug. 43 
Wholesale Commodity Prices, See The 

Trend of Business 
Why 7 the Cow That Gives the 

GRD. «ccc ese dec sate este eetacs Sept. 5 
Williford, i. O.—Changes in Federal Tax- 

ation Under the Revenue Act of 1938 Sept. 24 
Wilson & Co. (8)... cece ccccccscvcccee Sept. 48 
Wolff, Reinhold—Control of Retail Prices 

Under the Fair Trade Laws........ July 15 
Wood Shovel and Tool Co. (s8).......-- June 40 
Wool—Textile Fiber Consumption.......- Dee. 2% 
World’s Fair—G. E. Laboratory (s)..... May 45 
WPA Administrator Looks Back at His 

ob CUS eMC Tee eeeNs June 10 














Low Price Automobile 
Would Sell at $15,000 
If Built as Houses Are 


F a low-priced automobile were 

built the way the average house is 
assembled, it probably would cost the 
buyer a good, round $15,000. 

The purchaser undoubtedly would 
seek bids of the local car builders. 
The successful bidder would order an 
engine from the motor manufacturer; 
headlights and wiring from the elec- 
trical supply house; gears, shafts, 
springs and shock absorbers from 
manufacturers and wholesalers. 

Acquiring a supply of sheet steel 
and framing members, he would hire : 
mechanics by the day to construct the 
body; when they were done painters 
would be called in; a sub-contractor 
would handle the upholstery, the local 
glass warehouse would supply the 
right panes of glass, if in stock. 
Otherwise it would send to the fac- 
tory, possibly holding up the job a 
few days. Then the tires, hardware 
and final details. 






































EWING 6 


The secret of the extraordinary position of 
the automobile industry in this country lies in more 
than the successful application of the principle of mass 
production so dramatically pictured in this quotation 
from Automobile Facts. Each year, the automobile 
companies try to give more car for less money. Millions 
are spent in the search for improvements, better to 
satisfy the requirements of the engineers and the whims 
of the consumer. The downward trend of prices over 
the years has ever broadened the market. 
oy caialnaneaoeeae Product improvement and declining prices—how 
zs = oe - many industries can honestly say that this is both their 
ee basic policy and their demonstrated accomplishment? 
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SEND HIM OFF le a flying uMart..... 


TOWARD INCREASED SALES VOLUME 


















Veteran salesmen consider the State Pocket Edition an 
indispensable and time-tested sales aid, and once the new 


salesman uses the Pocket Edition he finds ita virtual necessity. 


THE NEW JANUARY 1939 STATE POCKET EDITION lists thou- 
sands of important changes, many of which affect your cus- 
tomers ald prospects. Salesmen, equipped with the Pocket 


Edition, will be aware of these vital shifts in buying power. 
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Write or phone for a list of State Pocket Editions 
and an order card to the nearest office of 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 








‘We have sold more forelobbeve mmpeslom 
chines in the past four years than 
we did in the previous sixteen years. 


There must be a reason! 
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ALLEN WALES 


ADDING MACHINE 


ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 
515 MADISON AVENUE © © * NEW YORK, N.Y 


BS 0 es i RTY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





